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THE PLUM-TREE OF BRIGNOLLES. 


“Tr is of no use talking, mother ; I must go to the aid of the 
King of Navarre.” 

‘* Tush! tush, child! what will you do among all these great 
men ?” 

“‘ What others have done before me, mother, —or make my for- 
tune, perhaps,—or perhaps——” 

** You may get knocked on the head.” 

“* Not unlikely: at any rate, it will be better than vegetating 
here, without any remains of our former possessions but that large 
plum-tree, with the fruit of which you amuse yourself in making 
sweetmeats.”” 

“‘Don’t despise the plum-tree or my sweetmeats ; there are 
many worse things in the world than they are. The very last 
time the Count Olivier des Serres came this way and tasted them, 
‘My good mother Madelon,’ said he, ‘I only wish I had you at 
my estate at Pradel.’”’ 

‘And I am sure I wish you were there with all my heart, or 
that you would stay quietly at Brignolles.’’ 

“T shall do no such thing. If you go to Paris, I go. Pooh! 
pooh! I have heard enough of the wars, and of warriors, not to 


know that good things are scarce enough among them; and my | 


son shall not be famished if I can help it.’’ 

And so, in spite of all her son could urge to the contrary, the 
good Mére Madelon packed up her confitures, and proceeded with 
Francois to join the army of Henry IV., who was then besieging 
Paris. 

There was no doubt in anybody’s mind that Henry de Bourbon 
was the legitimate king of France ; but the Council of the Sor- 
bonne had decided, that as ‘‘a heretic and a maker of heretics, 
relapsed and excommunicated,”’ he should never assume the crown; 
and they not only shut the gates of Paris against him, but promised 
the palm of martyrdom to whomsoever should die in defending 
the city against his claims. Henry was an excellent soldier, but 
he was too good a man to be a perfectly good general; and, as is 
well known, when the citizens of Paris were reduced to the point 
of yielding to him by famine, he permitted some peasants to enter 
the city with food, and thus furnished his enemies with arms 
against himself. ‘‘I would rather never become possessed of 
Paris,” said the good monarch, ‘‘ than see it destroyed by the ruin 
of so many of its citizens.” 

In the mean time, Frangois and his mother had arrived at 
the camp ; and, thanks to the care of Madelon, the tent of her son 
was better supplied with provisions than that of any other officer 
in the whole army. Time rolled on with a variety of fortune ; 
sometimes Henry had the advantage, and sometimes his enemies. 
One evening, however, in June, 1590, Madelon saw her son enter 
the tent with a sad and care-worn countenance. 

‘‘ Bad news, mother,’’ said he; ‘‘ the Duke of Parma is ap- 
proaching with a large army, and he will raise the siege.” 

“* Alas for our good King Henry !’’ cried the old woman; and 
she had scarcely uttered these words, when the curtain of the tent 
was gently turned on one side, and a tall handsome man, with a 
particularly frank and open countenance, walked in. ‘“ I am 
hungry and athirst, Frangois,” said he; ‘‘ and I am come to ask 
you and your good mother if you will give me some supper ?”’ 











goes; and if you were King Henry himself, you could have no 
better than what I shall set before you.” 

‘Ventre Saint Gris !’’ exclaimed the stranger ; “it is long since 
Henry de Bourbon has seen such dainties as these before him, 
You forget, good mother, that the Bernese is poor, and that he 
has scarcely a horse to ride, linen to change, or a coat, to cover 
him. I do assure you, also, as I happen to know something of 
his private affairs, that it is a very long time since he has eaten a 
good dinner.”’ 

“Yet he is our good King Henry for all that,’’ said the old 
woman, her eyes filling with tcars ; ‘‘ and Huguenot as he is, he 
should never want a dinner while I had one to give him, if I did 
but know how to send it to him.” 

The stranger laughed. ‘‘ Take care,” said he, “ that Henry 
does not take you at your word.”’ . 

‘It is the king himself, mother,’’ said Frangois. 

From that day till Henry was compelled to raise the siege of 
Paris, he dined every day at the table of Francois; and he 


| never left the tent without taking with him a small box of Made- 


lon’s delicious plums, of which he was exceedingly fond, and 
which were dried in a way invented hy Madelon herself, which 
was then unknown to everybody else. These days were the most 
critical in Henry’s life, and it is, perhaps, not too much to say, 
that the good monarch was mainly indebted to the timely aid 
afforded him by Frangois and his mother for his final success. In 
fact, he felt grateful, and far from forgetting in his prosperity the 
friends who had assisted him in his misfortunes, one of his first 
acts after he was firmly established on the throne of France, was 
to give Francois a situation under Lesdiguiéres, the brave governor 
of Provence, which enabled the young man to pass half his time 
with his mother at Brignolles, while during the remaining half she 
lived with him at Grenoble. 

Years rolled on, and France, under the sway of Henry, had 
become great and powerful. Commerce, agriculture, and the fine 
arts, all flourished ; and justice was administered impartially to all 
who wanted it. To facilitate the administration of justice to those 
in the distant provinces, Henry was accustomed to hold occasion- 
ally what were called “open days ;” during which the king, attended 
by the chief officers of his court, sate in state to receive the peti- 
tions of all his subjects, whoever they might be, who thought 
themselves aggrieved by any member of the government. 

The sitting at one of these open days of justice, as they were 
called, was just over, and the king and his attendants had arisen to 
retire, when an old woman, dressed in a showy chintz gown, and 
bright scarlet stiff calimanco petticoat, and with a basket on her arm, 
begged to see the king. ‘‘ You are too late, mother,” said the 
soldiers ; and they attempted to force her back, while she, on the 
other hand, appeared determined to make good her entry. At last 
the noise of the scuffle attracted the attention of Henry himself, 
who instantly ordered the petitioner to be admitted; and the old 
woman, shaking her clothes, and vehemently scolding the soldiers 
who had deranged them, was suffered to advance. 

‘‘You must kneel before the king,” said one of the officers, 
putting his hand on her shoulders, before she had gone many steps. 

‘« Let me alone,’’ returned the old woman, shaking him off 
pettishly. ‘(I warrant ye, I know how to behave myself well 
enough ; and let me tell you, the king will be glad enough to see 
me. and what I have got for him, rude as ye are.” 


“ With all my heart,” returned Madelon, ‘as far as my power | “And what have you got for me, my good mother?” said Henry, 
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holding out his hand, into which the old woman very gently put a 
small box of plums; and then spreading a handkerchief on the 
ground and tucking up her gown, she made preparations for 
kneeling. 

‘¢ Ventre Saint Gris!’’ cried Henry, laughing, ‘‘ it is the good 
Mére Madelon and her Brignolles plums. You see what a sweet 
tooth I am supposed to have,’’ continued he, eating some of the 
plums, and holding the box out to his courtiers. 

‘An’ it please your majesty,” cried Madelon, who by this 
time was comfortably settled on her knees, ‘‘ having a petition to 
present to your majesty, and knowing that your majesty was fond 
of plums—”’ 

‘¢ You were quite right,’ said Henry, eating very fast. 

‘* T took the liberty to bring your majesty a box full of them,” 
continued the old woman. 

* And very good they are,”’ rejoined the king, still eating. 

“‘ At the same time,” Madelon went on, ‘that I present my 
complaint against that servant of the devil, the Duke of Eperon.” 

“Hey! what! my good woman !”’ cried Henry, dropping the 
plum that was on its way to his mouth, and setting down the box. 
** This is too serious a matter to be treated lightly. The Duke of 
Eperon is a very powerful prince, and I must not listen to charges 
against him unless they are well supported. Come to me again 
at this hour to-morrow, Madelon, and let me hear what cause you 
have to complain.” 

The morrow came, but no Madelon; and that same day an 
event happened, which gave the monarch too much to occupy his 
thoughts, to allow him to notice the absence of his poor friend. 
On the day in question, Jean Chatel, a young fanatic, the son of a 
shopkeeper in Paris, mingling with the crowd in the antechamber 
of the king, attempted to stab him in the chest. Luckily Henry 
escaped the danger, from having stooped forward at that moment 
to embrace one of the great lords of the court, and the dagger only 
wounded his lip and broke one of his teeth. On being interro- 
gated, the assassin, who was evidently half insane, declared, that 
feeling himself guilty of great crimes, he had determined to kill 
the king, whom he believed to be still a heretic in his heart, in the 
hope of thus winning a place in heaven; and he accused the 
Jesuits of putting this horrid and blasphemous thought into his 
head. The Jesuits had already many enemies, and this completed 
their disgrace. The Parliament met, and after a stormy debate, a 
decree was pronounced, banishing the Jesuits from France, and 
denouncing them as ‘‘ corrupters of youth, disturbers of the public 
peace, and enemies of both the king and the state.” 

It may easily be imagined that at a time like this poor Madelon 
was entirely forgotten; but when the king was beginning to resume 
his usnal occupations, one day, on his sitting down to table, some 
dried plums of a very inferior quality were placed before him.— 
‘Very different these from the prunes de Briynolles,’’ thought 
Henry, as he turned from them with disgust ; and at that moment 
the recollection of poor Madelon and her extraordinary absence 
flashed upon his mind. 

The Duc d’Eperon, who had succeeded the brave Lesdiguiéres, 
reigned like a sovereign in Provence. Naturally proud and tyran- 
nical, he took advantage of the yet scarcely settled state of the 
kingdom, to rule despotically over the people committed to his 
charge. Every one hated him, but, at the same time, every one 
trembled at and obeyed him. Henry had not half the power over 
the rest of France that the Duc d’Eperon had over Provence. It 
was enough even for the nobles to resist him to ensure their 
destruction; and his cruelty to his inferiors knew no bounds. If 
any woman of a rank beneath his own was unfortunate enough to 
attract his attention, whether a maiden or a wife, she was dragged 
away to form part of his seraglio; and if her relations dared to 
resist, they were arrested on some pretended charge and thrown 
into prison. 

On the 4th of June, 1595, the Duke d’Eperon was about to hold 
a court at Grenoble, at which it was announced that he would hear 
the trials of an old woman accused of witchcraft, and of a young 
man suspected of treasonable designs against the king, Every one 
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knew that, in truth, the real crimes of these unhappy persons were 
probably only that they had offended the duke; but the duke was 
too powerful to be resisted, and the poor creatures were condemned 
to go through the mockery of a trial, which they, and all around 
them, knew beforehand would terminate in their conviction. 

The court was assembled, and the huissiers were employed in 
driving back the people who had crowded somewhat too near the 
entrance, in the hope of hearing what was going on, when an old 
man of venerable appearance, with his long grey hairs hanging 
loosely over his shoulders, implored the soldiers to let him pass. 

‘* Tt is the father of the fair Agnes,” cried the people. 

‘* A pretty thing,’’ exclaimed the soldiers, ‘‘ to admit you to the 
presence of the duke! Do we not know that he would as soon see 
the devil ?”’ 

‘¢ Or the king,” shouted the people. ‘Oh! if our good King 
Henry were here, he would not suffer us to be trampled on!” 

‘* But he is not here, and not likely to be,’’ said a soldier inso- 
lently ; ‘‘ so back’ with you, fellow!’’ And as he spoke, he struck 
the poor old man a violent blow on the face. This was the signal 
to the soldiery for a-general attack upon the unfortunate victim ; 
the poor old man was knocked down, and one of the soldiers, taking 
him by the heels, dragged him away, with his grey hairs. stained 
and clotted as they were with blood, literally trailing in the dust. 
Groans and hisses followed this base and cowardly action ; but no 
one was bold enough to risk his own safety by interfering to pre- 
vent it; and a few minutes longer suffering would probably have 
terminated the poor old man’s earthly woes, when suddenly the 
sound of trumpets was heard at a distance. The soldiers stopped, 
and stood aghast ; for they well knew that only Henry himself, or 
some one armed with authority from him, would dare to break the 
silence which the duke had this day commanded to be held through- 
out the city. Their suspense, however, was not of long duration ; 
for in less time than it has taken to relate it, Henry, in full armour, 
and attended by his principal officers, armed in like manner, gal- 
loped at full speed into the grand square ; while the people, who 
had instantly recognised their king, made the air ring with shouts 
of ‘‘ Long live Henry IV. !” 

The king stopped when he approached the group of soldiers, and 
looked earnestly at the old man, whose feet having been dropped 
by the soldier who held them, and who had been assisted to rise by 
some one among the crowd, remained stupified, and staggering, and 
unconscious of what had happened. 

‘‘Let him be attended to, and taken care of,’’ said the king to 
some of his attendants ; and the old man was led away, while the 
king rode on till he reached the entrance to the court. Here he 
dismounted ; but his foot had scarcely touched the ground, before 
he was met by the duke, who had hastened out on being told of 
Henry’s arrival, and who earnestly entreated him to repair,to the 
palace and take some refreshment after his journey. 

“No, no! brother,” said Henry; “I find that you were hold- 
ing a court of justice when I arrived ; and God forbid that I should 
be a means of delaying justice to any one. My poor subjects have 
already suffered enough on my account ; and my ambition now is 
to show them that I deserved fighting for. I aspire to the glorious 
title of Liberator and Restorer of France. Already, by the grace of 
God, the councils of my faithful servants, and the swords of my 
brave soldiers, I am firmly seated on my throne; and I now wish 
to relieve my people from the misery and slavery they have fallen 
into, and thus to restore my country to its ancient power and 
greatness. As, of course, your feelings are, or ought to be, the 
same as mine, I will sit beside you on your justice-seat, and lend 
my aid in enabling you to administer even-handed justice to all.” 

A very short time sufficed to place Henry in the seat of justice, 
while the late tyrant crouched humbly at his feet :—so true it is, 
that there is no real difference between the tyrant and the slave, 
save that produced by the circumstances with which both are sur- 
rounded. As soon as the proper officers had taken their places in 
the court, and order was restored, Henry commanded the prisoner 
to be brought before him; and the huissiers led forward a poor old 
woman, whose eye no sooner met that of the king, than she tried 
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to clasp her manacled hands together, while she cried fervently, 
*¢ Thank God!” 

“ Why, Madelon !”’ exclaimed the king, inexpressibly shocked ; 
‘is it possible that I see you thus ?”’ 

Yes, it was Madelon; and the king might well be shocked at 
the change only a few days of mental and bodily suffering had 
wrought in her appearance. She was still dressed in the large- 
patterned chintz gown and thick calamanco petticoat in which she 
had gone to court ; but the bright colours of her gown and petti- 
coat were soiled, and not only was their stiffness gone, but they 
were rent in many places. Her hair, which had been so neatly 
coiffed, hung loosely on her shoulders; her cheeks were thin, and 
her eyes hollow; and, in short, her whole aspect bespoke the 
extremity of her sufferings. , 

‘* My poor Madelon,” continued the king in a softened voice, 
**T have been partly to blame for this ; I should never have per- 
mitted you to leave me.’’ 

It is astonishing the effect produced. by these few words, and the 
tone in which they were uttered, on the officers of the court. 
They hastened to strike the manacles off Madelon’s arms, and 
respectfully placed a chair for her to sit on. The poor old woman 
threw herself upon it, and bursting into tears, exclaimed, ‘‘ Then I 
shall not be burned for a witch after all!” 

“ Heaven forbid!’ cried the king. ‘‘ But how is all this?” 

There was now no want of persons to step forward, and accuse 
the Duke of Eperon of having forcibly seized on Agnes, the affi- 
anced wife of Francois; while, to quiet the complaints of the 
unfortunate young man, he had been thrown into prison on a 
charge of treason. A spy in the pay of the duke having heard 
the complaint of Madelon to the king, she had been privately 
removed from Paris and carried back to Provence; and the duke 
had hoped that the king would be too fully engaged with his own 
affairs to have time to look after those of his subjects. 

It_is hardly necessary to add, that the duke was thrown into 
prison on the charge of having abused his trust ; and that as soon 
as he was deprived of his authority, innumerable tales of his 
cruelty and oppression came to light. In the end, indeed, proofs 
were obtained of his having been concerned in the late conspiracy 
against the king, and he was executed for high treason, amid the 
shouts and execrations of the whole population of Grenoble. 
Francois was made governor in his place; and from him and the 
fair Agnes descended a long line of counts of Provence; while 
Madelon, having confided the secret of her mode of preserving 
plums to the worthy Count Olivier des Serres, that excellent man 
published it to the world, in the year 1600, in his well-known 
work entitled the Théttre d’Agriculture. This mode is still 
practised at Brignolles; and the delicate Brignolles plums, still 
constantly sold in our grocers’ shops, are prepared in exactly the 
same way as those so much relished by Henry IV., and which 
owed their origin to the ingenuity and skill of La bonne Mére 
Madelon. 





OYSTERS, 

THE oysters of the British coasts have long been admitted to 
be the best procurable in Europe. The Romans paid great prices 
for them, although it is not likely that they would then be taken 
to Italy in a fresh state. Of the British coasts, the districts most 
famous for their oysters are the shores of Kent and Essex. Those 
found near Milton, in Kent, and usually called the ‘‘ Native’’ oys- 
ters, are perhaps the very best; they are small, round, plump, and 
white, with thin shells, which are easily opened. The oysters found 
in the river Coln, on which stands the city of Colchester, in Essex, 
are also of excellent quality, and are renowned over the whole 
island. Massinger has made them classical, by causing Justice 
Greedy, in ‘‘ A New Way to Pay Old Debts,’”’ to say that he had 
nothing to speak of this morning before breakfast, except a barrel 
of Colchester oysters. The Coln, near that town, forms a great 
many arms end creeks exceedingly well suited for the formation of 
oyster-banks. The Dorsetshire oysters rank next in estimation to 
those of Essex. Those of Poole, especially, hold a high reputation ; 
as do those of Faversham in Kent, of the Isle of Wight, and of 





Tenby on the coast of South Wales. Vast quantities are carried 
to the continent from Kent. Several hundred vessels were at one 
time employed annually in this trade alone. In London, during 
the proper season, the trade in oysters is very considerable, both 
for exportation into the country and native consumption. The 
dealers bestow great pains in preserving and feeding the oysters in 
tubs, containing an infusion of salt water and oatmeal. 

Besides those on the English shores, oyster-banks are common 
on the northern coasts of Ireland. The Scottish capital has been, 
till a recent period, plentifully supplied with good oysters from 
the Frith of Forth, in its immediate vicinity. Nearly opposite to 
Leith there was a large depét of them, formed around or near 
the islet of Inchkeith. Local poets speak with rapture of the 
delicious caller (that is, fresh) oysters which were to be had in 
Edinburgh for evening festivities. From mismanagement, or 
some other cause, the Edinburgh oysters have greatly degenerated 
in quality ; and the town has consequently lost one of its objects 
of attraction. Dublin is supplied from Arklow, a little to the east, 
and oysters are conveyed to artificial beds, near the capital, on the 
northern side. At Sutton, Polebeg, and Dalkey, places but a 
short way from Dublin, additional supplies are procured for the 
tables of the Irish metropolitans.—London Courier. 





THE BRITISH POETS. 
DRYDEN. 


Poetry has been defined as “the natural impression of any 
object or circumstance, by its vividness exciting an involuntary 
movement of imagination and passion, and producing, by sym- 
pathy, acertain modulation of the voice, or sounds expressing it.’’ ¥ 
These few words convey much meaning in a little compass, and 
give a clearer idea of what poetry really is, than a long dissertation. 

The poet must be observant, a watcher and a ponderer of men 
and things ; his imagination and passions must be lively, and the 
former should be powerful to invest the object beheld, or thought 
conceived, in its own glory; he must possess a command of lan- 
guage and an ear for music, or he ‘will, however stimulated by 
sympathy, be unable to express his feelings, to impart to others 
the thoughts that burn within his own breast, and mrake his fellow- 
men partakers of his inspired visions. * 

Poetry may be divided into two distinct classes ; the Natural and 
the Artificial. The former has been so eloquently described by 
Mr. Hazlitt, that we shall venture again to borrow from his pages, 
“ The poet of nature is one who, from the elements of beauty, of 
power, and of passion, in his own breast, sympathises with what. 
ever is beautiful, and grand, and impassioned in nature, in its 
simple majesty, in its immediate appeal to the senses, to the 
thoughts and hearts of all men: so that the poet of nature, by the 
truth and depth and harmony of his mind, may be said to hold 
communion with the very soul of nature; to be identified with 
and to foreknow and to record the feelings of all men at all times 
and places, as they are liable to the same impressions ; and to exert 
the same power over the minds of his readers that nature does. 
He sees things in their eternal beauty, for he sees them as they 
are ; he feels them in their universal interest, for he feels them as 
they affect the first principles of his and our common nature. Such 
was Homer, such was Shakspere, whose works will last as long as 
nature, because they are a copy of the indestructible forms and 
everlasting impulses of nature, welling out from the bosom as from 
a perennial spring, or stamped upon the senses by the hand of their 
maker. The power of the imagination in them is the representa- 
tive power of all nature. It has its centre in the human soul, and 
makes the circuit of the universe.’’ 

Such poets are of the first class, among whom, Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakspere, and Milton, hold the first rank. 

The poet of art is nwre indebted to his observant powers than 
to the possession of that fore-knowledge supplied to the poet of 
nature by the infallible warnings of his imagination, for his success ; 
and consequently is always more the poet of his own times than 
of all time. Dryden and Pope are at the head of this class of 





* Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English Poets. 
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English Poets. The palm is more generally awarded to the latter, 
hut we would rather say “ Let both divide the crown.’’ Dryden 
possesses the merit of rescuing English poetry from the low state 
into which it had fallen in the latter days of Elizabeth and her 
successors, in which conceits and plays on words (faults conspi- 
cuous even in Shakspere) were substituted for wit, and violent and 
far-fetched oppositions of ideas, and forced metaphors and allu- 
sions, assumed, with what have been termed by Dr. Johnson the 
‘metaphysical poets,” the place of natural imagery and the free 
course of an unrestrained imagination. 

Ben Jonson indulged too much in the metaphysical style, which 
was ‘fostered by the pedantic taste of King James; Donne and 
Cowley followed him ; it became the fashion, and was pursued to 
such extremes that the versification of the poets of this school 
became as rugged as their analogies were unnatural. Dryden led 
the way to a revival of the purity of English poetry. ‘‘ There 
was before his time,’’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘no poetical diction, no 
system of words at once refined from the grossness of domestic 
use, and free from the harshness of terms appropriated to parti- 
cular arts. Words too familiar, or too remote, defeat the purpose 
of a poet. From those sounds which we hear on small or on coarse 





occasions we do not easily receive strong impressions or delight- 
ful images ; and words to which we are nearly strangers, when- | 
ever they occur, draw that attention on themselves which they 
should transmit to things.” His earliest efforts are remarkable for 
the power and correctness of their versification ; and the longer he 
wielded the pen, the greater were the excellences he displayed. It 
would haye been strange indeed had he been free from all the faults 
of his age, but they are much more conspicuous in his earlier than 
his later productions. 

Pope, with a delicate and even fastidious taste, is unrivalled for 
the elegance of his versification; but he wants the sturdy vigour 
which was the great excellence of Dryden, and although he is 
entitled to an equal rank, we must dispute his title to precedency. 

It is now, however, time to turn more immediately to the subject 
of this paper, and, in pursuance of the plan we have proposed to 
ourselves in giving a series of papers on the British Poets, to draw | 
a brief sketch of his life, illustrating it by a few extracts from his | 
works. 

John Dryden, “ glorious John,”’ as he was called by his con- ! 
temporaries, was born on or about the 9th of August, 1631. He 
was well descended on both paternal and maternal sides; his 
father, Erasmus, being of an ancient and good family in North- 
amptonshire, and brother of Sir John Dryden of Canon’s Ashby, | 
whose title and estate ultimately descended to one of the poet’s 
sons. His mother was the daughter of the Rev. Henry Pickering, 
younger son of Sir Gilbert Pickering; a person who, though in | 
considerable favour with James I., was a zealous Puritan, and so | 
hostile to the Catholics, that the projectors of the gunpowder plot 
had resolved on his death as an episode to the main action. 

Dryden received his education at Westminster under Dr. Busby, 
end was, whilst yet a boy, distinguished by the excellence of many 
English translations from the classics, performed as school exer- 
cises, none of which have been preserved. He was admitted at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, on the 11th of May, 1650, ona West- 
minster scholarship, and took his degree as bachelor of arts in 
January 1653-4 ; but although he continued to reside at college 
for three years longer, he never proceeded master or obtained a 
fellowship ; nor did he in his after years preserve that affectionate 
feeling towards ‘‘ Alma Mater ”’ which is so usual with her sons. 
He transferred his affections from the banks of Cam to those of 
Isis, as is evident from the following lines :— 

«Oxford to him a dearer name shall be 

Than his own mother university : 

Thebes did his green unknowing youth engage, 
He chooses Athens in his riper age.” 

The origin of this dislike may probably be traced in Dryden’s 
growing distaste to the Puritans, to whose cause the University of 
Cambridge was supposed to incline, whilst that of Oxford was 





notorious for its royalist principles. Although all his relations 


were strict upholders of Puritan doctrines, he seems very early to 
have been disgusted with their tenets, which he satirised severely 
in his poems on every occasion that offered ; and although, 
probably more from compulsion than liking, he honoured the 
memory of the Protector with an elegy on his death, yet in that 
performance—which possesses a considerable share of poetical 
merit—he carefully avoids any offensive reference to the late king 
or his family, and dwells upon those qualities of Cromwell which 
were really praiseworthy,—his courage, his military skill, and his 
talents for government, 

He was at this time an inmate of the family of his cousin Sir 
Gilbert Pickering, officiating, as some writers have affirmed, as his 
secretary or clerk; but, immediately upon the Restoration, he 
openly espoused the royal cause, wrote his congratulatory poem, 
‘* Astree Redux ;”’ and further offended his relations by changing 
the spelling of his name from Driden to Dryden, a proceeding 
which, in all probability, was occasioned by the quarrel which must 
have ensued upon occasion of his ‘‘ falling away.’ 

His elegy on the Protector was frequently made a subject of 
reproach, and some lines in it were perverted from their true 
meaning, and construed as an approval of the execution of King 
Charles I. ; and, as a matter of course, the political and poetical 
enemies of Dryden (it may be difficult to determine which of the 
two were the most virulent) rang all sorts of changes upon cant, 
time-serving, rebellion, treason, arrogant presumption, and the 
false taste of the ‘‘tewn,’’ who could endure a pseudo-royalist 
Puritan poetaster. But, notwithstanding this unlucky elegy, 
it appears that Dryden’s conduct was throughout his life con- 
sistent. Jt was not his interest, in a worldly point of view, to put 
himself in opposition to his family, who were opulent, and, although 
thrown into the shade by the change of the times, still possessed 
some degree of intiuence inseparable from their station. He had 
nothing save a small paternal estate, worth about sixty pounds 
a year, increased to ninety on the death of his mother, who had a 
life-interest in one-third, and was therefore compelled to seek for 
subsistence from his pen. The booksellers were his first sup- 
porters, and for some time he worked ‘journeyman author ” for 
Herringham, who had a shop in the New Exchange,—writing 
prefaces, dedications, &c. &c. ; but his growing reputation, and the 
patronage (for no author could then hope to succeed without a 
patron) of Sir Robert Howard (younger son of Lord Berkshire), 
whose sister he afterwards married, greatly assisted to establish 
him in fhat literary dictatorship which he long enjoyed, enthroned 
in his arm-chair at Will’s Coffee-house, at the fire-side in winter, 
and in the balcony in the more genial season, where all the ‘“men 
of wit and talent about town” flocked round to listen to the 
oracle. The theatre, as the most lucrative branch of literature, 
drew his earliest attention; and his first effort was the rhyming 
tragedy of the ‘‘ Duke of Guise:’’ this was followed by many 
others in rapid succession ; and for several years he was under 
contract with the King’s House to furnish three plays every year, 
the consideration given being one-quarter share in the theatre, 
averaging between three and four hundred pounds a year. This 
and the proceeds of the offices of poet-laureat and royal historio- 
grapher, together with his own property, and it is presumed some 
accession upon his marriage with Lady Elizabeth Howard, which 
took place in 1665, enabled him to live in good style during the 
reigns of Charles and James. When, towards the end of the 
former monarch’s reign, party began to run high, Dryden for a 
time forsook the stage, and, plunging into politics, supported the 
court-party by his writings both in prose and verse. This of 
course laid him open to much abuse from what was then called 
the ‘‘ country party ;” he was ridiculed by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham as the ‘ Bayes’’ of ‘‘the Rehearsal,’”? and attacked by 
Shadwell, a poet whose name has been preserved, like many of 
those embalmed to evil fame in the Dunciad, by the memorable 
castigation bestowed upon him in the inimitable satire of Mac- 
flecknoe. The open profession which Dryden, about the period 
when the ‘‘ Exclusion Bill’? was agitated, made of the Catholic 
religion, has been sometimes reflected on as no more than a piece 
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of courtly complaisance ; but no grounds appear to justify such an 
uncnaritable conclusion. One test of his sincerity has been 
remarked, which is perhaps the strongest that can be exhibited— 
ne educated his children in that faith ; and when the tide of fortune 
changed he remained steadfast, without a symptom of wavering. 
It is not unusual for men educated in extreme principles of any 
kind to fly to the opposite, and the difference between the fanatical 
Puritan and the bigoted Catholic is not so great as may be 
imagined. Be this as it may, his avowed adherence to the 
Catholic Church gave rise to his singular poem, entitled ‘‘ the 
Hind and Panther ;’’ in which he eulogises the faith of his 
adoption under the guise of the “‘ milk-white Hind,’’—while the 
Church of England, typified by the Panther,—the Presbyterians, 
sasirised as the “‘ lean and hungry Wolf,’’ and most of the public 
characters of the day under various disguises, are brought upon 
the scene, and play their parts according to the will of the poet. 
This poem, however its readers may dissent from the opinions of 
the author, cannot be looked upon as other than a most masterly 
composition, and the full force of the mighty power he possessed 
over the language he wrote in, was here exerted. The poem of 
‘* Absolom and Achitophel,” written for party purposes just after 
the Rye-house plot, in which King Charles is typified by David, 
the Duke of Monmouth by Absolom, and Sheffield by Achitophel, 
is also a striking example of his great powers. This poem was so 
popular, that he was induced to publish a second part, in which 
he was assisted by Tate, the joint translator of the Psalms. 

The Revolution put an end to all Dryden’s court favour, and 
deprived him of his offices of poet-laureat and historiographer. 
The former he had the mortification, to see bestowed on his 
unworthy antagonist Shadwell. This is alluded to in an epistle to 
Congreve, who was then in the meridian of his fame ; an epistle 
which, in the words of Sir Walter Scott, ‘‘is one of the most 
elegant and apparently heartfelt effusions of friendship that our 
language boasts, and the progress of literature from the Restora- 





Thus old Romanof bow’d to Raphael’s fame, 

And scholar to the youth he taught became. 

O that your brows my laurel had sustain’d ! 

Well had I been deposed if you had reign'd- 

The father had descended for the son ; 

For only you are lineal to the throne. 

Thus when the state one Edward did depose, 

A greater Edward in his room arose: 

But now, not I, but poetry, is curst ; 

For Tom the second reigns like Tom the first }. 

But let them not mistake my patron’s part, 

Nor call his charity their own desert. 

Yet, this I prophesy,—thou shalt be seen 

(Though with some short parenthesis between) 

High on the throne of wit, and, seated there, 

Not mine,—that’s little,—but thy laurel wear.” 

Thy first attempt an early promise made ; 

That early promise this has more than paid. 

So bold, yet so judiciously you dare, 

That your least praise is to be regular. 

Time, place, and action, may with pains be wrought, 

But genius must be born, and never can be taught, 

This is your portion, this your native store ; 

Heaven, that but once was prodigal before, 

To Shakspeare gave as much,—she could not give him mcre. 
Maintain your post ; that’s all the fame you need ; 

For ’tis impossible you should proceed. 

Already I am worn with cares and age, 

And just abandoning the ungrateful stage ; 

Unprofitably kept at Heaven’s expense, 

1 live a rent-charge on his providence: 

But you, whom every muse and grace adorn, 

Whom I foresee to better fortune born, 

Be kind to my remains ; and O defend, 

Against your judgment, your departed friend ! 

Let not the insulting foe my tame pursue, 

But shade those laurels which descend to you § : 

And take for tribute what these lines express ; 

You merit more, nor could my love do less. 


The straitened circumstances of the poet after the Revolution 
compelled him to seek the stage once more ; and the first fruit of his 





tion isdescribed as Dryden alone could describe it.’’ We, therefore, 
transcribe it as a worthy specimen of the poet :— 


Well, then, the promised hour is come at last, 

The present age of wit obscures the past: 

Strong were our sires, and as they fought they writ, 
Conquering with force of arms, and dint of wit: 
Theirs was the giant race, before the Flood; 

And thus, when Charles return’d, our empire stood. 
Like Janus*, he the stubborn soil manured, 

With rules of husbandry the rankness cured ; 
Tamed us to manners when the stage was rude, 
And boist’rous Engiish wit with art endued. 

Our age was cultivated thus at length ; 

But what we gain’d in skill, we lost in strength. 
Our builders were with want of genius curst ; 

The second temple was not like the first ; 

Till you, the best Vitruvius, came at length, 

Our beauties equal, but excel our strength. 

Firm Doric pillars found your solid base ; 

The fair Corinthian crowns the higher space: 
Thus ail below is strength, and all above is grace, 
In easy dialogue is Fletcher’s praise ; 

He moved the mind, but had not power to raise: 
Great Jonson did by strength of judgment please ; 
Yet, doubling Fletcher's force, he wants his ease. 
In differing talents both adorn’d their age ; 

One for the study, t’other for the stage. 

But both to Congreve justly shall submit, 

One match’d in judgment, both o’ermatch’d in wit. 
In him all beauties of this age we see ; 

Etherege his courtship, Southerne’s purity ; 

The satire, wit, and strength of manly Wycherley. 
All this in blooming youth you have achieved ; 
Nor are your foil’d contemporaries grieved. 

So much the sweetness of your manners move, 
We cannot envy you because we love. 

Fabius might joy in Scipio, when he saw 

A beardless consul made against the law, 

And join his suffrage to the votes of Rome, 
Though he with Hannibal was overcome. 





* Janus is said to have introduced the arts of civilisation among the wild 
inhabitants of Italy. He was a native of Thessaly, and is stated to have 
been a son of Apollo, 


return to dramatic composition was ‘‘ Don Sebastian,’’ the best and 
| most highly-polished of his plays. His earlier pieces were writ- 

ten too much for the times, and with too little attention to his own 
‘reputation. They display an intimate knowledge of the rules of 
| art, and considerable acquaintance with what is technically called 

‘‘stage business,’’—but are disfigured by grossness of language, and 
| weakened by the rhyming verse in which the greater part of them 
| are composed ; a practice which Dryden, after a long advocacy, at 
| length renounced as unfitted for the stage, and only adapted to 
| regular poems, They are, moreover, deficient in the delineation of 
| character ; the tyrant, the lover, the mistress of each piece have 
| too much of a family likeness ; they want individuality ; we feel the 
| deficiency of the poet’s creative power. ‘‘ Don Sebastian,” which 
was written in blank verse, and composed with great care, is free 
| from most of the errors which disfigure Dryden’s other dramatic 
| performances; and the character of the renegade Dora, the vic- 

tim of mortified pride, is well imagined and admirably sustained. 
| The scene between him and Sebastian, the king of Portugal, his 
| former sovereign, whose life he had preserved that he might with 
| his own hand revenge his supposed wrongs, is justly celebrated. 
Dryden wrote, however, but little for the stage after the Revolu- 
| tion, his chief works now being translations, of which the princi- 
| pal is his admirable version of Virgil ; he executed also portions 
| of Ovid, Theocritus, Lucretius, Horace, Juvenal, and Persius. His 
| translations from Boccaccio, and remodellings of several of 
| Chaucer’s Tales, which were among his latest works, are also to be 
classed with his very best productions. We would gladly intro- 
duce some specimens from these, but we have already overstepped 
our limits. His labours were not confined to poetry alone, for at 
various periods he poured forth a multitude of prose works, trea- 
tises, prefaces, dedications, and translations; among which his 

¢ Giulio R a justiy-celebrated pamter, whose pupil Raphael had been. 
This compliment to Congreve is exquisitely graceful. 

¢ Shadwell is “Tom the First.” On his death, Rymer, “ Tom the Second,” 
with whom Dryden was on bad terms, was made historiographer, and Na- 
than Tate poet-laureat. 

$ Congreve discharged the sacred duty thus feelingly imposed upon him, in 
his preface to Dryden’s Plays. 
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Essay on Dramatic Poetry holds the chief place. To the last, Dry- 
den’s was a life of toil, but to the last his genius was undimmed; 
and some of his most perfect productions, Alexander’s Feast, 
and his translations from Boccaccio and Chaucer, were produced 
within a very short time of his death, which took place on the 
Ist of May, 1700. He was honourably interred in Westminster 
Abbey, in a grave next to that of Chaucer. 

Dryden left three sons, who all at different times had held offices 
of trust at the Court of Rome. Of these, John entered the 
cloister ; Charles was unfortunately drowned while bathing in the 
Thames ; but Erasmus Henry lived to inherit the estates and honours 
of the family. 

Lady Elizabeth survived her husband several years, but towards 
the end of her days fell into a melancholy state of imbecility, in 
which she lingered till the kind hand of death removed the burden 
of life. 

‘*In a general survey of Dryden’s labours,’’ says Dr. Johnson, 
**he appears to have had a mind very comprehensive by nature, 
and much enriched with acquired knowledge. His compositions 
are the effects of a vigorous genius operating upon large materials. 

“The power that predominated in his intellectual operations 
was rather strong reason than quick sensibility. Upon all occasions 
that were presented he studied rather than felt, and produced 
sentiments not such as nature enforces, but meditation supplies. 
With the simple and elemental passions, as they spring separate in 
the mind, he seems not much acquainted, and seldom describes 
them but as they are complicated by the various relations of society, 
and confused in the tumult and agitations of life.’’ 





LOTTERIES IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


Aut the world knows that a Lottery is a scheme for the distri- 
bution of prizes by chance ;—a sort of public game at hazard, 
played upon a grand scale; and, sometimes of old, for most 
important state purposes. We need not discuss the point of their 
immorality and pernicious influence on the public mind, as the 
matter has heen practically as well as theoretically decided against 
this national gaming by its total abolition in Great Britain, on the 
26th of October, 1826. It is still kept up in other parts of the 
world, however, particularly in America; for the inhabitants of 
which country, as a highly speculative people, it presents many 
attractions, and will probably long continue to allure them with 
its El Dorado heaps of riches. The Romans invented lotteries 
for the purpose of enlivening their Saturnalia—that pagan carnival 
of mirth and madness. The festival commenced with the distri- 
bution of tickets which gained some prize. This seems to have 
been very similar to that species of lottery which is still practised 
in tumbling booths at country fairs and the like. In the lotteries 
of Augustus, prizes of small value excited the hopes of the specu- 
lative ; but Nero established some for the people, in which a thou- 
sand tickets were daily distributed. Heliogabalus carried the 
scheme to a degree of modern perfection ; for he contrived that 
his lotteries should be “ all prizes and no blanks,” and a dash of 
the comical was imparted to these dispensations of Fortune, their 
favourite goddess; for while one individual gained six slaves, 
another was rewarded with six flies ;—here went a costly vase, 
and there a pipkin of coarse earthenware. There were various 
kinds of lotteries; but the leading features of such schemes were 
the same in all. During the early part of the sixteenth century, 
lotteries for the disposal of merchandise were established in Italy, 
Germany, and other places. This was a less vicious form of the 
thing than that for money, which immediately succeeded. One 
was established at Florence in 1530; from Italy the lottery passed 
into France, where the pernicious traffic was sometimes carried to 
a destructive extent, and that too in very recent times. This was 
likely to occur amongst a people the groundwork of whose mental 
constitution is a vivacious imagination, which paints the future in 
the colours of the rainbow. Who but they would have surren- 
dered themselves to the visionary scheme of Law of Laurieston,— 
that empire of cloud-gold? But state lotteries have been abolished 


in France, as well as in England; and though the Hamburg lottery 
still occasionally figures among the advertisements in our news- 
papers, a conviction of the inutility as well as the immorality of 
these great games of chance, is very general amongst the mass of 
people both at home and abroad. 

We turn to England. It seems probable that lotteries were 
introduced into this country in the age which may be distinctively 
called the chivalrous; but we have not met with any on record 
before the time of Queen Elizabeth, when they became a common 
mode of raising money for the purposes of the state. Curious 
documents are extant illustrative of the manner in which the 
business was then conducted ; particularly some manuscripts and 
papers preserved at Losely-house, in Surrey. The ‘‘ Chronigles* ” 
of 1585 likewise make mention of ‘‘a lottery for marvellous and 
beautiful armour, begun to be drawn in Paul’s Churchyard, at the 
great west gate, in a house of timber and board, there erected for 
that purpose, on St. Peter and St. Paul’s day.’’—But that of which 


| the Losely papers give the particulars, is of an earlier date. It is 


described as ‘‘ a very rich Lottery General of money, plate, and 
certain sorts of merchandise, erected by her Majesty’s Order,’’ 
A. D. 1567.—From the dimensions of the Bill, esteemed by biblio- 
graphical judges to ke a unique specimen, and from other circum- 
stances, it appears that the art of puffing and of attracting the 
vulgar gaze was at that early period carried to a high degree of 
perfection. There can be no doubt that the proud, lion-hearted 
Elizabeth—the defier and foiler of all the might of Spain, when 
Spain was most omnipotent—was the inventor of those long 
posters, those flaming broadsides, that everywhere ornament or 
deform the walls of our city. In the ‘ Chart’’ of the lottery of 
1567 she stands proudly prominent ;—holding forth the most 
brilliant prospects of a golden harvest to her liege subjects: in 
short, she appears as the most accomplished quack of her day, 
and for her achievements on walls quite worthy of wearing the 
mural crown of the Romans as well as her other honours. 

The Bill extant in Losely-house is five feet in length by nineteen 
inches in breadth, surrounded by a neat border of ornamental 
types.—At the top there is the impression of a boldly cut wood 
block, twenty inches deep, representing the royal arms, the city 
of London, St. Paul’s Cathedral, with its lofty spire, the river, and 
the sun effulgent. Underneath this are the articles of plate, money, 
and tapestry, curiously displayed in several compartments. It is 
not at all improbable that this is a representation of the manner 
in which the tempting prizes were exhibited to the gaze of the 
Londoners two centuries and a half ago in Cheapside, ‘‘ at the sign 
of the Queen’s Majesty’s Arms, in the house of Master Derick, 
goldsmith, her servant.’”? The lots in number amounted to 
400,000, and the price for each was ten shillings. They were 
occasionally subdivided, for the accommodation of the purchasers, 
into halves and quarters, and even more minute shares. The 
objects propounded for the profits of this lottery were highly 
laudable, being the repair of the harbours and fortifications of the 
kingdom and other public works. As great pains were taken to 
‘‘ provoke the people’? to adventure their money as in modern 
times; but still the lots seem to have been slowly disposed of, for 
the lottery appears not to have been read, as the phrase for 
drawing them was, until the llth of January, 1568-9. The 
reading then took place in a building erected for the purpose at 


| the west door of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and continued incessantly 





day and night, until the 6th of May following, certainly an 
unreasonable length of time to keep hope upon the rack. The 
Lord Mayor and corporation of the city of London were made, 
jointly with her Majesty, responsible for the faithful fulfilment of 
the conditions of the lottery to the public ;—the highest possible 
guarantee, as every one must allow. It appears that the civic 
rulers adventured amongst them to the number of 1000 lots, a 
considerable sum in those days ;—that all the city companies, as 

* See Stowe’s “ Summarie of the Chronicles,” page 401 ; a rare little duode- 
cimo. 

¢ It is just necessary to mention, that in all old documents the year is 
always calculated to commence on the 25th of March. 
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the mercers, drapers, haberdashers, and so on, did the like, and 
that this was general throughout the whole city.—That every man 
adventured what he thought good. Several of the small varishes 
and hamlets near London formed themselves into companies, 
‘every man putting into the lottery according to his ability, some 
one lott or _ », some half a lott, some iis. vid., some xiid., some 
jiid., some iia., or more or less according to their haviours and 
power ; and the same put into the lottery under one posye, in the 
name of the hole parishe.’? Of course, the persons who risked 
their money put it in under certain posies, mottoes, or devices, 
which were publicly proclaimed at the drawing, whence came the 
term then used, ‘‘ reading of the lottery.” Of these we shall give 
a few specimens presently, for they are extremely curious, and, if 
we mistake not, may in some measure serve to illustrate the spirit 
of the times. 

After stating the nature and objects of the lottery, as above 
described, the document proceeds :— 

‘Three welcomes. 

‘“‘ The first person to whome any lot shal happen shal have for 
his welcome (bysydes the advantage of his adventure) the value 
of fiftie poundes sterling, in a piece of sylver plate gilte. 

‘*The second to whome any lot shal happen shal have in like 
case for his welcome (bysydes his adventure) the summe of thirtie 
poundes, in a piece of plate gilte. 

‘‘The third to whome any price (prize) shal happen shal have 
for his welcome, besides his adventure, the value of twentie 
poundes, in a piece of plate gilte.’’ 

The highest prize of all was £5000, of which £3000 was to be 
paid in ready money, and ‘seven hundred poundes, in plate gilte 
and white, and the rest in good tapissarie meete for hangings, and 
other covertures, and certain sortes of good linen clothe.” The 
next highest prize was £3500, the third was £3000, the fourth 
£2000, and so on. Of course, although there were no blanks, by 
far the greater number of the four hundred thousand lots consisted 
of small sums ; about three hundred and fifty thousand of them 
did not exceed two shillings and sixpence each. 

In the days of Queen Elizabeth the lottery was a great national 
transaction. It was not an affair of individuals, like the getting up 
of a joint-stock company of modern times, which goes off amongst 
us daily without creating any great stir,—felt merely as one of a 
thousand similar waves in the vast ocean of London business. 
The lottery was then an event which excited the public mind 
throughout the whole extent of the kingdom, like a coronation, or 
the passing of some momentous bill in Parliament. In the condi- 
tions ‘‘ ordained for the advantage of the adventurers in this 
lotterie,” there is the following passage. We have taken the liberty 
of modernising the spelling :—‘t The Queen’s Majesty, of her 
power royal, giveth liberty to all manner of persons that will 
adventure any money in this lottery, to resort to the places under- 
written, and to abide and depart from the same in manner and 
form following ; that is to say, to the city of London, at any time 
within the space of one month next following the feast of St. Bar- 
tholomew this present year 1567, and there to remain seven days. 
And to these cities and towns following : York, Norwich, Exeter, 
Lincoln, Coventry, Southampton, Hull, Bristol, Newcastle, Ches- 
ter, Ipswich, Salisbury, Oxford, Cambridge, and Shrewsbury, in 
the realm of England, and Dublin and Waterford, in the realm of 
Treland, at any time within the space of three weeks next after the 
publication of this lottery, in every of the said several places, and 
there to remain also seven whole days, without any molestation or 
arrest of them for any manner of offence, saving treason, murder, 
piracy, or any other felony, or for breach of her Majesty’s peace, 
during the time of their coming, abiding, or return. And that 
every person adventuring their money in this lottery may have the 
like liberty in coming and departing to and from the city of London 
during all the time of the reading of the same lottery, until their 
last adventure be to them answered.” 

In these conditions some inducements are held out to those 
who shall adventure thirty lots and upwards “ under one devise or 


as the reader will perceive from the following quotations, to a very 
small extent. The probability was very slight, indeed, that a 
person who had put in thirty lots should happen to draw the last 
lot of all, or the one next to it. But it was a good bait for the 
superficial, an excellent lure to hope. 

‘* Whosoever having put in thirty lots under one device or posy, 
within the said three months, shall win the last lot of all, if before 
that lot (is) won he have not gained so much as hath by him been 
put in, shall for his tarrying and ill fortune be comforted with the 
reward of two hundred pounds; and for every lot that he shall 
have put in besides the said thirty lots, he shall have twenty shil- 
lings sterling. 

‘‘ And whosoever having put in thirty lots under one device or 
posy, within the said three months, shall win the last lot save one, 
and hath not gained so much as he hath put in, shall likewise be 
comforted for his long tarrying with the reward of one hundred 
pounds, and for every lot that he shall have put in above thirty, 
shall receive ten shillings.’—But the doctrine of probabilities was 
illustrated in other ways equally curious, but always in such a 
manner as to reduce the chance of success to one in we know not 
how many millions.—Yet to the unreflecting, these conditions” 
wear a specious appearance. For instance, the person who 
happened to have five or more of his posies or devices drawn or 
read consecutively, had a specified sum allowed him besides the 
prizes themselves, whatever they might be. 

Amongst the papers extant relative to lotteries, there is a book 
entitled ‘‘ Prizes drawen in the Lotterie, from the 16th to the 26th 
day of February.’”’—It consists of nineteen leaves, each leaf con- 
taining on its upper side four columns, printed in the black letter, 
enumerating the different devices or posies, the names of the per- 
sons, &c. whose ventures they represented, the numbers of the lots, 
and the amount of the prizes, which, it will be observed from the 
annexed specimens, was for the greater part very insignificant.— 
This list is supposed to have belonged to the lottery of 1567, 
drawn in 1568-9. 


As salt by kind gives things their savour, 
So hap doth hit where fate doth favour. 


Per John Harding, London, salter, number 4,535,—Prize 7s. 6d, 

First learn, then decern.—Jo, Fitz. Tavestock, 309,751,—1s. 2d. 

The above was the identical Sir John Fitz whose remarkable 
fate has furnished the groundwork of Mrs. Bray’s Devonshire 
tale, Fitz of Fitzford*. The following device is of frequent 
occurrence, and in all probability was a proverbial expression of 
the time :— 


What is a tree of cherries worth to four in a company ?—Per Thomas 
Lawrence, London, 123,487.—ls. 2d. 

In the next, allusion is made to the blowing of a trumpet; and it 
occurs frequently in these posies, from which we may infer that 
the drawing of the greater prizes was announced by a flourish of 
trumpets. — The hopeful speculator here invokes their ‘‘ brass 
voice” in vain; it was “ Enter Tom Thumb.” 

Blow up, thou trumpet, and sound for me, 
For good luck comés here do I see. 
Peter Shob, of St. Peter’s Cheap in London, 25,086,—I1s. 2d. 





* The fate of this individual was so singularly romantic and extraor- 
dinary, that we offer no apology for giving an outline of his life :—Mr. Fitz, 
his father, was a profound student of judicial astrology, to the principles of 
which he publicly professed his attachment. Before the birth of the future 
Sir John, he calculated his child’s nativity, and found by the position of the 
planets at the moment, that unless the birth were delayed one hour, the 
child must come to an unhappy end. Delay was impossible, and, as often 
happens in such cases, the prophecy was actually realised. The child grew 
up, and, succeeding to the paternal estates, was knighted, but happening to 
quarrel with his neighbour, slew him in a duel in 1599. Sir John procured 
his pardon from the queen, but he suffered the loss of part of his estate as 
2 fine—Fitzs malignant stars still shedding ‘‘ disastrous influence” over 
him, he shortly afterwards killed another person in a duel, and afraid of the 
consequences of this second offence, he repaired immediately to court. On 
his way he stopped at an inn in Salisbury. During the night he was dis. 
turbed by a loud knocking at the door, and fearing it might be some one 
sent to apprehend him, he seized his sword, and in the dark suddenly slew 
the unfortunate person who had caused his alarm. Lights being brought, 
and finding himself guilty of the unnecessary murder of an innocent man, 
he, in despair, rushed upon his own weapon and died. The monument of 





posie,’’—that is, their chances of success are increased, although, 


this Fitz and his lady are still extant in Tavistock Church. 
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Here is a person whose wishes were by no means extravagant, 
and it was fortunate. 

I would be content with a hundred pound ; 
In my purse it would give a sound. 

Per Thomas Chamberlayne, Horsted Teynes, Sussex, 1,129,—1s. 2d. 

He might still compound for the noise by getting the whole in 
halfpence.—Some of the adventurers make desperate efforts at wit 
by punning upon their names.—Here is one. 

As fouler’s minds are fed by every right redress, 
So fouler I, least fortune fail, do seek for some success, 
T. Fouler, London, 270,413,—2s. 1d. 


‘ 


Here is another; and it is a most judicious and appropriate | 


motto for Mr. More, of Loseley. 
I looked for no more.—William More, Lowsley, Surrey, 276,013,—Is. 3d. 


Priests had become fair game in Elizabeth’s time.—Here is a | 


dash at them ; one of the old charges is flung in their teeth. 
Priests love pretty wenches.—Per Rich. Cnecke, Sibford,—13,569,—1s. 2d. 
The following, the name of one of Shakspeare’s immortalities, 
was a common saying of the time :— 


All is well that endeth well. Per Thomas Lawley, de Chaddesley Marches, | 


Wales, 232,859,—1s. 3d. 

Amongst the adventurers we find the munificent patron of com- 
merce and letters, Sir Thos. Gresham. 

Fortune amy. Sir Thos.Gresham, knight, 345,471,—1s. 2d. 

We find a number of the lot-holders making allusion to the 
public works in the places where they reside, and some making 
their motto a promise that whatever the prize turned up, the whole 
was to go for repairs and the like. But fortune was not to be 
bribed, nor the dispensers of her favours either. Let no one 
quarrel with the rhyme. 

If a very rich prize arise should to our lot, 
All that would be employed on our decayed port. 

Thos. Spikernell, of Maulden, in Essex, 331,597,—2s. 1d. 

Instances of pious resignation to the decrees of fate are not 
uncommon ; and here is a man urging the fruitfulness of his lady 
as a fair reason why the blind goddess should look his way. 

God send a good lot for my children and me, 
Which have had twenty by one wife truly. 

Per William Dorghtie de Westhalme, 195,315,—2s. 3d. 

There is a tradition that the Monks of Canterbury neglected the 
repairs of Sandwich Haven, in order to erect the steeple of Ten- 
terden, on the borders of Romney Marsh, in Kent ; a circumstance 
not at all improbable. But it gave rise to the wild and absurd 
saying of the people, that the building of the said steeple occasioned 
the Goodwin Sands *. 





* The following passage from Bishop Latimer, illustrative of the absurd 
reasoning of some people relative to cause and effect, is curious in itself, and, 
bearing upon this point, is worthy of being quoted. He states that Master 
More, having been appointed to ine into the cause of the Goodwin 
Sands and the stopping of Sandwich Haven, summoned the country to 
appear and give evidence, ‘* Among others came in before him an old man 
with a white head, and one that was thought to be little less than an 
hundred years old.—When Master More saw this aged man, he thought it 
expedient to hear him say his mind in this matter, for being so old a man, 
it was likely that he knew most of any man in that presence and company.” 
The old man’s answer to Master More’s interrogatory was :—‘* Yea, forsooth, 
good master,” quoth this old man, ‘for I am well nigh an hundred years 
old, and no man here in this company anything near unto my age.”—“ Well, 
then,” quoth Master More, ‘* how say you in this matter? What think ye 
to be the cause of these shelves and flats that stop up Sandwich Haven?” 
«* Forsooth, sir,” quoth he, “‘Iaman old man; I think that Tenderden 
Steeple is the cause of Goodwin Sands; for I am an old man, sir,” quoth he, 
«and I may remember the building of Tenderden Steeple, and I may 
remember when there was no steeple at all there. And before that Ten- 
derden Steeple was in building, there was no manner of speaking of any flats 
or sands that stopped the haven, and therefore I think that Tenderden 
Steeple is the cause of the destroying and decay of Sandwich Haven.”— 
The application of this ‘‘ merry toy,” as the great reformer calls it, is 
eminently happy ; indeed it is one of the finest things of the kind in the 
language. ‘‘ And so to my purpose, preaching of God's word is the cause of 
rebellion, as Tenderden Steeple was the cause that Sandwich Haven is 
decayed.” This species of error we may put into the form of a proposition : 
~-When two events, both of which are perceptible, follow each other without 
any connexion existing between them, and the cause of the succeeding 
event is concealed or latent, there is a tendency to ascribe the succeeding 
event to the improper cause, 





Of many people it hath been said 
That Tenterden steeple Sandwich Haven hath decayed. 
Per Ed. Hales, Tenterden, Kent, 40,884,—Is. 2d. 
| This is remarkably good.—The great prize is no doubt meant. 
The duchy of Lancaster, without Temple Bar, 
; If God give the lot he shall not greatly err. 
| Per the Parish of Savoy, 56,922,—2s. 1d, 


| Here is a sly advertisement for a husband.—Surely so much 


ingenuousness and generosity deserved a partner independent of 
; a lottery prize.—It is to be hoped that one of the great prize- 
| holders took compassion on her, and doubled her blessedness. 
I am a poor maiden and fain would marry, 
And the lack of goods is the cause that I tarry. 
l Per Sibbel Cleyon, 51,832,—2s. 1d. 
' We find other spinsters stiplating that if they be successfui 
they shall marry.—But we must conclude by presenting a few 
more mottoes, merely indicating the prizes—Pray excuse the 
' rhymes and what not. 
H We cooks of London which work early and late, 
| If anything be left God send us part.—ls, 2d. 
| _ William Wood.—A poor wood I have been long, and yet am like to be, but 
| if God of his grace send me the great lot, a rich wood shall I be.—Is. 3d. 
' The head of a snake with garlick is good meat.—2s. 1d. 
As God hath made hands before knives, 
So God send a good lot to the cutlers’ wives.—3s, 4d. 
From Hastings we come, God send us good speed, 
Never a poor fisher town in England,—Of the great lot hath more 
need.—Is, 2d, 
A maid and I am of advice—To marry if we get the prize.—3s. 4d. 


And so this unfortunate compact of marriage may close our 
notice of Lotteries in the Olden Time. 








CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 

; NO. IX. 

| CONCLUSION OF THE SERIES. 

; WOMEN IN CHINA. 

: Tur term “ degraded ’’ has more than once been applied to the 
| Chinese female, as if that were one of the principal features in her 
| character. But before we apply this word, it would not be amiss 
' to borrow the schoolmaster’s office for a moment, and determine 
‘ the sense in which we mean to use it. If it means that the con- 
‘duct of the Chinese woman is below or unworthy of the situation 
she occupies in reference to parents, husband, or children, we say 
without hesitation that the proofs to this effect are very scant and 
meagre. But if it means that she is lowered from the dignity of 
that independence with which she ought to dispose of her person, 
we say in reply, that the same observation applies to men; for in 
the choice of a partner, the will of the father, and not the inclina- 
tion of the son, decides the match. And, lastly, if it implies that 
she is robbed of her rights, in that she does not come forward and 
claim an honourable place among the guests or visiters of her 
husband, we remark, that etiquette is to blame for all this—that 
foolish, cruel, and not unfrequently wicked thing, which has made 
slaves of not a few of us who inhale the draughts of freedom as a 
part of our birthright. We will, therefore, divest our style of this 
or any other dogmatic phrase—throw together a few particulars 
| taken from life—and leave the intelligent reader to apply what 
epithets, after the perusal of this piece, may seem best suited to 
| the character. 

| As we glide upon the smooth surface of the river, amidst thou- 
’ sands of floating homes, or wander through the suburbs of a city, 
where every nook swarms with inhabitants, our eye must again and 
again light, and dwell too in the gaze of contemplation, upon the 
China woman. How decent in her apparel—how assiduous in her 
labours—how cheerful and contented her countenance—how 
exhilarating her laugh—how good-bumoured her conversation! 








Amidst so much to render her amiable, there is something that 
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shows she has a value for herself—a regard for what is of good report 
in the smaller as well as in the more important points of good be- 
haviour. A dutiful carriage towards a parent, fidelity to a husband, 
and a tender and discreet care for children, are virtues that bear 
the palm in China, and are, of course, as resplendent in the poor 
woman that tugs the oar as in a queen that wears a coronet of 
dazzling chains, and reclines amidst the pageants and heraldic 
badges of rank and honour. In saying this, I speak the sentiments 
of Chinese, not my own. I have seen a book containing short 
biographical records of illustrious women who had lived in the 
neighbourhood of Macao. Most of these were persons remark- 
able only for their fidelity to husbands, kindness to children, and 
the humbler virtues of domestic life. These poor womeu are not 
only exemplary for their consistent deportment, by.< also for a 
very tender and susceptible heart. Gentleness cu the part of a 
stranger charms them exceedingly; so that many a time, while I 
have stopped to ask the name and properties of a plant, the village 
dames would gather in a crowd a short distance from me, and 
echo and comment upon every word J uttered in their language, 
with the liveliest interest : and as I have passed along the sides of 
the canals and streams of water, I have heard them say, ‘“‘ He 
smiles !’’ though the utmost they could discern was a look of 
complacency: and hence, in conversation, I have more than once 
affirmed that a stranger cannot throw a smile away; for the merest 
expression of kindness shed over the features is sure to be noted 
by these keen decipherers of the human countenance. In a short 
voyage from Canton to Macao, by what is called the Inner Passage, 
we are obliged to stop awhile at Heangshan, the principal town of 
the district in which Macao is seated, in compliance with certain 
regulations of the custom-house. On one occasion we were de- 
tained some time, which gave the boat-women an opportunity of 
approaching our boat in great numbers. These, I should say, 
obtain their livelihood by conveying native passengers across the 
river for a few cash each. By this they earn enough to keep 
themselves in excellent plight, and in very decent apparel ; but 
the notorious generosity of a Briton produces a sort of extempora- 
neous beggary wherever he goes; and so they flocked around us, 
and plied our charity with the most eager impertunities. ‘ Never,’’ 
said I, ‘‘ did I see such a throng of good-looking beggars hefore.”’ 
Some wanted money, some clothes, and others said they were 
very hungry ; and all used the most plaintive accents to enforce 
these claims upon us respectively. All the while a smile of good- 
nature lighted up their faces, which seemed to mock their own 
complaints, and to show that their hearts were happy in spite of 
all these sad ostents of woe. They have a formula of address 
which is very pretty and very touching, but cannot find justice in 
any corresponding term in our language. Instead of the pronoun 
me, for the sake of endearment, she calls herself your sister—and 
in doing so uses a term that places you in the position of an elder 
brother,—who, according to the rules of good manners, in a 
father’s absence receives a father’s worship and attention. The 
term of address is in the highest sense endearing, and respectful at 
the same time. 

I had not small money enough to indulge every individual in 
such a crowd of spontaneous sisters, and so was obliged to be a 
little partial, and select only such as objects of my bounty whose 
features and smiles were of the most engaging kind. One of my 
companions amused himself in thrusting away their boats, or 
shampans, with an oar, and two or three others in setting a dog 
at those who came aboard; while all of them pointed to me as one 
who had used them after a very different fashion. Were it not 
the policy of the Tartar authorities to keep the Chinese and the 
British from growing too well acquainted with each other, I might 





have landed here amidst shouts of applause from the poor women 
and girls in their shampans, which would have been the first step in 
obtaining any information or courteous treatment I had desired ; 
for ‘popularity in China, even among the lowest ranks, is a very 
useful thing. The magistrate there courts and humours the com- 
mon people, however cruel and unjust he may be to wealth or rank 
among his subjects. 

I look back to this little adventure with sentiments of peculiar 
pleasure, for it was this that laid the first stone to an entire revo- 
lution in my own views of the Chinese, and confess that I am not 
ashamed that the change had an origin so humble. 

Our remarks of the Chinese females have been confined to those 
who earn their livelihood by the labour of their hands, and whose 
feet, asa matter of necessity, are allowed to thrive in their natural 
growth. Now let us glance at those who have had the misfortune 
to lose the principal use of these important organs. When I call 
it a misfortune, I remember that no Chinese man or woman is 
prepared to agree with me in this decision. The females regard 
the destruction of this member as one of their highest accomplish- 
ments, and have changed the fashion of their once long flowing 
robes, in order to give the admirer the opportunity of contemplating 
at full all the minute graces of their little trotters. Te train has 
been replaced by a plaited shirt of the choicest embroidery, which 
leaves the site of the ankle uncovered, and, of course, the delicate 
shoe that invests the parts below it. On the part of the males, 
** the one small foot,’’ as it is called in Canton English, is no less 
in admiration, which they express by comparing it to the most 
elegant among the flowery tribe: and I may confidently affirm, 
that it was not from a wish to keep the woman at home, but from 
a desire to enhance her beauties, that the practice of compressing 
the foot was derived. After I learned to express my sentiments 
with as much freedom as kindness among the natives, I complained 
to one of them against this unnecessary act of cruelty. I said, a 
Chinese woman has a gift from nature—a very handsome foot ; 
why do you Chinamen spoil it by an attempt at improvement ? 
The young man laughed, while the beams of satisfaction glistened 
in his eye at the compliment thus indirectly paid to his country- 
women, but said, that though he must allow that the small-footed 
ladies could not walk well, he must still maintain that they looked 
better. The Chinese have no ordinary sentiments of pride and 
self-complacency in relation to the supposed excellence of female 
beauty among them. In a chance conversation they would not 
acknowledge it, lest they should be laughed at by the foreigner ; 
but this foible (if it does not deserve a better name) betrays itself 
on a variety of occasions, but particularly in this, that the first 
thing you see in an apartment is a picture of a Chinese belle, in an 
attitude to display to the best advantage the well-turned arm, the 
kind and melting smile, or the admired delicacy of the little feet. 
My teacher was a man in middle life, and the father of a family, 
yet he never spoke with so much feeling and eloquence as when 
detailing the various points of taste and refinement which are in 
authority and cultivation among the ladies of China. He told me 
of a proverb in use by them when they would censure the practice 
of sheltering misconduct under the patronage of another, “ You 
borrow my petticoat to cover your large feet.” 

The process of reducing the foot to the required dimensions is 
one of consummate cruelty ; for if it be done properly, it should, 
in their own language, be killed by it. The period which is consi- 
dered the best for the operation is five, when two of the toes are 
bent under the sole, and the instep is pressed down so as nearly as 
possible to be in a line with the fore part of the leg. The height 
of the individual is increased by this means, which is looked on as 
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a great perfection in female accomplishments. Another conse- 
quence is the effectual check which is put to the development of 
those muscles that form the calf of the leg; and thus the whole 
limb, from its socket to its extremity, tapers in a fair and even 
exactness of outline. Upon this, as an essential item of beauty, 
my teacher laid the highest emphasis. 

In progression the knee-joint is useless, so that any of our fair 
countrywomen may imitate the gait of a Chinese lady by stepping 
with that joint immoveable. To render the effect of this imitation 
complete, the person should be held erect in reference to forward 
or backward, but allowed to incline alternately to the left and right, 
while the arms depend, and move in cadence to the foot with as 
much freedom and ease as possible. In this way a Chinese lady 
has contrived to relieve anything that might seem awkward in her 
mincing gait; and she has succeeded so far, that to my eye she 
would not be complete unless the instruments of progression 
were reduced to the size which fashion requires. We are soon 
reconciled to a thing if we set about it in good earnest, or if the 
secret enchantment of some feeling be at work in the heart. 
But I have not forgotten the effect which the sight of this 
small foot had upon me, when stripped of its gay habiliments, 
and placed in naked deformity before me ; for a patient in one of 
the hospitals under the patronage of the Medical Missionary 
Society was kind and courageous enough to allow her benefactors 
the sight of her foot. A scowl of distress and horror, mingled 
with astonishment, pervaded the countenance of those who had 
been long accustomed to look at sad spectacles. The native 
handmaid blushed and turned her face, as if ashamed of the dis- 
covery. It was not a foot that we saw, neither was it health 
or disease, but a strange and indescribable compound of them all. 

Some years ago, while I was staying at the Sandwich Islands, 
they showed me some wooden gods, at which native women looked 
with more surprise than the foreigner, because, before the minds 
of the people had been turned from these “ vanities”’ by the light 
of Christianity, they had never been allowed to get so much as a 
y glimpse of them, to furnish a hint of surmise or a word for hear- 
say. Now, I shrewdly suspect that the real state of a China 
woman’s foot is nearly as great a secret to her male admirers as 
these ugly monsters were to the dames of Owhyhee (Hawaii), and 
that on this occasion a foreigner was entrusted with a secret that 
is imparted to none, or very few, of the native gentry. Is there 
no voice in this little circumstance? I feel that there is, and 
know that there are many a score beside which have a voice just 
as potential. Here is one of them. A day or two before I left 
Canton, I went and said farewell to some of the patients in our 
hospital there, and among the rest to a native female who had 
undergone a severe operation, and suffered more than is usual 
among them. Upon my congratulating her at the prospect of a 
speedy recovery, she said the Chinese were bad men. I asked 
what harm they had done to her? the answer was, none. I learnt 
from some of the bystanders, in explanation of this remark, that 
this woman was so impressed with the superior skill and genero- 
sity of the foreigner, that her countrymen seemed vile in her 
sight. 

y could never learn that this practice of destroying the foot had 
any moral or physical effect of an untoward kind. I once heard 
the abbot of a large temple and monastery complain that his sister 
felt a pain at times in the sole of her foot ; and, as he was an in- 
telligent man, I eagerly inquired if such pains were not of frequent 
occurrence. The reply was, no. Ladies with small feet are 
more fair in complexion than those who have large ones, which is 
owing to less exposure to the sun and air. But we often see them 
abroad, especially in the early hours of the day, as they are trudg- 
ing to spend the rest of it in the company of some female friend. 
They walk with greater ease than we should be antecedently pre- 
pared to expect; and I have seen them carrying two heavy bun- 
dies of grass, which they had brought from the mountains. One 
of the crowd being upbraided for the custom of crippling the feet, 
picked up her load, and ran off with it; but was within a hair of 


feet. The better sort are carried in capacious and elegant sedans, 
followed by one or more servants, according to the rank and for- 
tune. 

Upon their moral character, the practice seems to exert no per- 
ceptible effect. Their fondness as mothers, and their fidelity as 
wives, are oftentimes the theme of admiration ; and asa reputation 
rests entirely upon the cultivation of these virtues, they have no 
ordinary inducement to make them the aim of all their wishes. 
They either affect or really have a great deal of simplicity. A lady 
talks as familiarly with her servant as she would with a younger 
sister, while the latter is as kind and obliging as if her mistress 
were her mother. Their vanity seems to lie, when present, in the 
affectation of such qualities as all the world have agreed in think- 
ing most attractive in awoman. When a foreigner makes his 
appearance, the young ladies will gaze at him a moment; but as 
soon as his eye falls directly upon them, they begin to run, but not 
without a smile or a laugh of the most bewitching sort ; and as it 
needs but a short acquaintance with the language to gather from 
the compliments that one overhears in passing that a foreigner’s 
aspect is not a little admired by them, we have no difficulty in 
guessing what this smile or this laugh may mean. After modesty, 
another virtue which they affect is kindness. I remember that, 
when on one occasion I entered a hamlet, a lady commended the 
kindness of my heart and the fairness of my complexion; all the 
while her features were melted in fondness, and her arms were 
moved so as to display the whiteness of the skin that adorned her 
arm, and the well-turned and beautiful roundness of its form. I 
felt that all these praises were heaped on me, that I might return 
them back with interest. In thus adverting to the vanity of my 
clients,—which of us is without a little ‘‘ spice’’ of it?—I should 
not do them justice if I did not say, that at the theatres, where 
they are accommodated with the best seats, their behaviour is in 
the highest sense exemplary. I have seen several hundreds of 
them at these public assemblies, surrounded with thousands of 
men of all ranks and distinctions, but never saw a single one 
of them honoured with either a smile or a glance of the eye. I 
believe, therefore, that the kind looks which I have now and then 
obtained were not considered as due to the right of the Chinese, 
but the prerogative of the foreigner. 

As I had heard so much said about the condition of the ladies 
in China, as if it differed but little from that of a slave, I was 
by no means prepared for the following exhibition. Mr. Beale, 
who has lived forty years in the country, and keeps a splendid 
menagerie for the entertainment of his friends and the furtherance 
of science, is often visited by Chinese of rank. Among these are 
not a few of the fair sex, who, according to the etiquette of China, 
look over the gardens, partake of the hospitality set forth for their 
refreshment, and then depart, without either saluting or thanking 
their generous host. As the house of which I was joint-tenant 
stood hard by, I had an opportunity of being spectator at one of 
these visits from the fair dames of China. About fourteen females 
belonging to the household of the chief magistrate of the place 
came thither, attended by a crowd of followers, with all the motley 
insignia that belonged to his office. Ina word, his wife and daugh- 
ters were accompanied in the same way as himself when he travelled 
either on business or amusement. And if appearances were good for 
anything, one might have said that all this shows that in China the 
wife and female relatives of an officer have a virtual share in his 
rank ; an opinion which I contend for, though some able judges 
refuse to adopt it. Besides the necessary parade that belongs to 
the husband, there was’a long train of sedan-chairs filled with 
females who waited upon the ladies, and when they walked sup- 
ported their uneasy steps. , The sedans which contained the ladies 
themselves were remarkable for their size and elegance. Besides 
the female servants were several well-dressed men, who seemed 
to act as marshals of this ceremonious visit. One of them pre- 
sented a pipe to one of the ladies with one of the most graceful 
acts of obeisance that I had seen for many a long day. I stood 
by and viewed every circumstance with the most eager attention, 





falling in this attempt to show that no harm had been done to her 


and deciare that not a single thing was omitted which could evince 
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the respect and worship in which these ladies were held. Their 
robes were of the most gorgeous kind, and their feet so compressed 
that they could not ascend the steps without leaning upon their 
maids. But this showy splendour was in admirable contrast with 
the unaffected simplicity of their manners. After an hour’s stay 
they departed in the same way as they had come, with the addi- 
tion of that peculiar shout which is a very ancient mode of an- 
nouncing the vresence of the great. This custom was alluded to 
by Balaam—‘ The shout of a king is with him.’”’ In counter- 
view with this story I will place another, that the reader may see 


the ladies of a household under a different aspeet. As a friend | 


and I were rambling over an island of Honan we came to a beautiful 
villa, and as the gate was open, we entered the grounds to witness 
the proprietor’s taste, and to enlarge our botanical ideas. One 
object after another invited us onwards, till we found ourselves in 
front of the house, into which I may truly say we stalked in a 
most unceremonious manner, as one side of a Chinaman’s apart- 
ment is always open to the weather. Here we found several 
young men seated at as many desks with their books before them. 
We bowed, looked at their books, and asked the nature of their 
studies, but obtained no reply, as it was the duty of a student to 
mind nothing but his book. In a few seconds the master of the 
house made his appearance, and forthwith conducted us to his 


' hall with every mark of politeness and hospitality. He ordered 


some tea for us, exhibited a curious sword, and asked my opinion 
of a bezoare stone, as to whether it was genuine or not. His 
manners and carriage were soft and elegant in the extreme, so that 
it was no easy matter to meet his attentions with courtesy of a 
corresponding variety and grace. While we were sitting there, he 
sent for the ladies of the household to come and see us, who en- 
deavoured to improve the opportunity by looking as kind and at- 
tractive as possible. They came at his command, and they went 
away at his pleasure, which was intimated to them by the little 
page that waited upon him on all occasions. Were we to take 
such a circumstance alone, it would seem to intimate that the 
ladies are held in no higher esteem than the servants, as they 
go and come at the word of authority. But their appearance at all 
was a direct violation of Chinese etiquette, for which he, not 
knowing our habits, thought it necessary to apologise. It was, 
therefore, an act of special indulgence, and shows that even in 
China, when a rational curiosity is to be gratified, authorised 
forms are made to give place, and reason and good sense are suf- 
fered to resume their ancient seat. The ladies were obedient to 
command because they threw upon him the burden of settling the 
matter with his guests, and with the observances of decorum, to 
which an apparent wrong had been done. 

Without any particular reference to a branch of knowledge 
which distributes the seat of thought and feeling into several 
distinct and separate offices, there is something in the forehead of 
a China woman that impresses one with an idea of her intellectual 
superiority. And there are not a few facts to show that this idea 
is founded in truth, though I would not issue it as a dogma, nor 
wish it to be treated in any other way than as an opinion of my 
own. On the stage the female is not unfrequently represented as 
excelling in martial prowess, and always, so far as I have seen, as 
surpassing the male in policy and reach of understanding. And 
it is not in plots that she outwits him, where cunning may take 
advantage of goodness, but in the foreseeing of dangers, and in the 
adopting of measures to avert them. She is quick-sighted, firm, 
and constant, and self-denying, in a perfection which the player 
does not assign to men. And in our experience, when informa- 
tion is sought for, or a question to be answered, the woman comes 
to your aid when the men are at fault. In the distribution of 
books, men were heard to complain that they did not understand 
the matters contained in them, or they needed some one to act 
the part of instructor. But how different the verdict of the 
women, which we heard when dreaming of no such thing! “‘ The 
ladies,” said a Chinese, “ are reading your books : they are pleased 
with them ;—they say they understand them: is not that good?” 
“ Yes,” said I, “* ten times told.” 


THE FLOOD AND THE RESCUE. 
A STORY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Ir may not be known to the majority of our readers, that the 
scenery of the Connecticut river, especially after passing the 
northern limit of Massachusetts, presents many singular appear- 
ances. Ranges of broken and towering hills hem in the fertile and 
verdant valleys, every here and there converging, as though once 
united—presenting, where the angry current hurries its waters 
over the jagged rocks that madden its onward course into foam- 
ing rapids, rude and frowning precipices; as though those hills 
had long ago been rent asunder by some terrible convulsion, and 
the wide and deep lakes that their various points of union had 
created had discharged themselves in cataracts of waters, leaving 
only the intractable stream that now tumbles onward to the ocean; 
occasionally emulous of its pristine glory, when the torrents of 
heaven have swelled its current,—and bursting the fetters that 
winter has bound about it, it revenges itself in its fiery liberty, by 
adopting those fetters as the very instruments of its revenge; 
flooding the valleys far and near, and piling up the huge blocks of 
crystal against mill and stately bridge, roaring in angry trinmph at 
its work, and heaping block upon block, until, with a sound as of 
thunder, the object of its rage is lifted from its very foundations, 
and, splintering and crashing, is borne away to aid its destroyer in 
its further devastation. 

These evidences that the more northerly portions of the river 
were originally a chain of lakes, is corroborated by the fact that, 
at a certain height around the bases of the hills, tables of land ex- 
tend into the valleys, uniform in height, evenness of surface, and 
perpendicularity of elevation; indicating the water-mark, being 
themselves depositions of alluvion from above. Sometimes the 
tables rise from the very centre of the valleys, strangely regular in 
the concavity of their sides, having corners standing forth like 
huge bastions. Those who have neglected to observe the uniformity 
of the height of these elevations with the tables at the bases of the 
hills, have supposed them to be Indian mounds, instead of islands, 
once rising in beauty from the midst of lakes. 

These tables sometimes extend for some distance up the banks 
of lesser streams that empty into the Connecticut, and serve to 
add a new charm to their already glorious scenery. Connected 
with a stream of this description are some thrilling incidents, 
which I am about to relate. The events of the freshet, the preserva- 
tion of the individuals, and the heroic bravery of their preserver, 
will have deeper interest in the eyes of our readers from the fact 
that they are strictly true. 

Peter Kennedy was an honest man—a hard-working farmer—in 
the town of P——, in Vermont, which lies on the banks of the 
Connecticut. He was not a beforehand man; for though he 
laboured assiduously, he could never look forward with com- 
placency to a “‘ rainy day,’’ in the consolation that he possessed 
the wherewithal to procure the necessaries of life, should misfor- 
tune assail him. There are many of Peter’s stamp ; who, though 
diligent and economical, seem to be ever struggling against time 
and tide. How it is—whether in their cases Fortune never will 
show her face, or the unfortunates do not coax her properly—do 
not get a fair hold of the handle of success, we divine not,—but 
we pass our word for it that they are, and by this token are much 
to be pitied. Peter, having nothing of his own, rented for several 
years a thrifty farm “at the halves,” as it is called in Yankee 
land—receiving half the produce for his superintendence. He 
married—he reared a family—he grew somewhat old—and still he 
was a farmer only ‘at the halves ’’—still had laid up nothing of 
his own. By-and-by he died; and was lost to further labour in 
the grave. What was his family to do? 

That family—there was Mrs. Kennedy, a good woman, a very 
good woman, but firm, and wilful, and superstitious—mayhap, 
now we reason upon it, herself the drawback to her husband’s suc- 

cess. Then there was Mary Kennedy, his daughter—a true-porn 
Yankee girl, with all her father’s energy and perseverance, and 





just enough of her mother’s firmness to give solidity to her cha- 
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racter, and more mind than both together. She was not beautiful 
but she was good and well-shaped, and graceful, with expressive 
features, and a firm sparkling eye. These two were all—and what 
were they to do? 

The funeral was over. Friends and neighbours had rendered 

every assistance through that period of the heart’s desolation—the 
interval between the death and burial of a dear relative,—-and the 
widow and orphan were left in their lonely home to look with a 
shudder to the future. But Mary was not a being to darken yet 
more the dreary prospect by useless repinings and despair. She 
nerved herself to meet the exigencies of their situation. She con- 
sulted with her minister—her friends—and of them so sweet a girl 
could have no lack—and they came forward one and all to her 
relief. The farmers of New England are a toiling race—they 
slowly amass a competency by severe labour and rigid economy ; 
and the value of wealth thus painfully acquired is necessarily en- 
hanced to their minds. | They look with wariness and hesitation 
upon applications to their cuarity, whose worthiness is not clearly 
manifest; but let a neighbour be unfortunate—his dwelling 
burned, it may be, by fire—or his means wrested from him by no 
negligence or fault of his own—and the Yankee farmer is ready 
then with open hand, according to his ability. So was it now. 
On a Saturday evening there was an assemblage at the minister’s 
to devise ways and means. They came from two or three miles 
about—of all ages and degrees. The physician of the village, and 
the merchant and the squire, were among them—I tell of it, to 
show in what strong estimation Mary was held; and, more than 
all, there were present two young men who had been for some 
time suitors for Mary’s hand. One, Samuel Brady by name, was 
a substantial farmer, some thirty-five years of age—well to do in 
the world—shrewd and forethoughtful ; yet selfish to a degree. 
Did he love Mary—was his heart bound to hers by an irresistible 
sympathy, all-pervading, all-engrossing,—that true love which 
purifies the heart, and illumines life and the things of life with a 
steady glow—lighting up its dark passages, and investing its plea- 
sant walks with intenser brightness? I doubt it, and the neigh- 
bours doubted it all along—notwithstanding that Mrs. Kennedy 
favoured his suit, and almost quarrelled with the gentle Mary that 
she would not listen to him ; preferring, as she did, young Charles 
Hall, the carpenter ; a whole-souled, earnest-hearted fellow—in- 
dustrious, though poor at present—and possessing an energy to 
overcome all difficulties, and better still, loving Mary with a love 
that made him feel like a giant in strength of determination. He 
was the first to make a proposition, and give their charity form and 
shape. ‘* Come,” said he, ‘‘ Squire Haskins, there'll be one third 
of the lumber left after your barn is finished ; and if Dr. Jones 
will add a little to it of what he’s got down at the mill, there would 
be full enough to raise a snug little house. I’ll build it free gratis, 
off and on, with some help from the neighbours about, and they’ll 
have a roof over their heads at any rate. Who gives the 
land? ”’ 

There was a proposition! Who would refuse his mite? The 
minister with his eyes swimming, went up, and taking Charles by 
the hand, gave it a pressure that told his Christian thankfulness ; 
for it was not so much the offer, as the readiness and promptness 
with which it was made, which achieved the end. It kindled every 
heart in sympathy. ‘‘ You’re welcome to all that’s aver after the 
barn’s completed,” said Squire Haskins, with a smile. 

“‘ And about that lumber down to mill,’’ added Dr. Jones, *‘ I’m 
only sorry I haint any team to haul it where it will be wanted.” 

*¢ Never mind about that,” said Mr. Bliss, ‘‘ my people ’ll be 
on hand with the cattle for that ’ere proceedur, jest as soon as the 
word’s giv out.’”’ 

*¢ Come to my store for nails, Mr. Hall,’’ said the merchant. 

Old grey-haired farmer Ware had had his head on his cane ever 
since Charles first spoke ; and now at his first pause, he lifted it up, 
and half-shutting one eye, and squinting with the other at a corner 
of the mantel-piece—don’t laugh, for he was one of the best men 
that ever lived, roughas he was—and the more intently he squinted 

an object before uttering his thoughts, the more valuable the 





thoughts were sure to be—he lifted up his head, I say, with his 
richest squint, and said in a slow, unvarnished manner— 

“ My farm, you know, butts on Snake river ; and right on the 
side as you go down to the bridge the land makes off jest as level 
as can be conceived on for a consider’ble distance. I guess, the 
fact is I knew sartin, there’s rising an acre in all on’t from the 
bridge down along. Now, you’re welcome to that’ere. It’ll be 
snug, and enough on’t for a little garding, leavin’ out what’s took 
for the house to set on. If that don’t suit ye, say where you'd 
rather have an acre or so—but I’m minded that’s a slick place.” 

Tt was just the place for Mary. This flat spot was one of the 
tables of land I have described above ; and the scenery around was 
glorious—a continual feast for her ardent imagination. Let me de- 
scribe it to you. The stream, not very large in its own dimensions, 
came foaming and dashing in tiny cataracts, through a deep ravine, 
to mingle its waters with the Connecticut. Across it, about a 
quarter of a mile from its mouth, a bridge had been thrown for the 
high road. Its timbers rested on everlasting foundations—the 
solid rocks on either shore,—between which, thirty feet below the 
bridge, the river dashed along. At the same time the bridge itself 
was low in the ravine; for there was a steep descent on either 
side to reach its level. Above a mill had been built, whose huge 
over-shot water-wheel, turning about down in the very depths of 
the ravine, dripping ever with spray, added to the romance of 
nature ; while the water played over its dam in a clear unbroken 
sheet, lulling the senses with its monotonous hum. Below, on 
one side, birches, hemlocks, and stunted pines, shrouded the steep 


| bank from the top to the very edge of the stream ; and on the 


other, just midway, was the table of land proposed to be given by 
Farmer Ware. Don’t you agree with me, reader, that it was just 
the spot for Mary ? 

Before many months, a pretty dwelling was erected, and Mrs. 
Kennedy and Mary installed in possession. It was two stories in 
height, because a better view could be obtained by a little more 
elevation ; and Charles was ever on the watch for the comfort of 
the being he loved. On the lower floor were two rooms, one for 
kitchen and parlour in common—for under Mary’s housewifery, so 
far as neatness and arrangement were concerned, her kitchen 
always looked like a parlour—the other fora school-room, for she 
was to have twenty little scholars all the year round, at twelve and 
a half cents a-week each, and that, mind you, in a country village, 
so far in land, was quite an income for her. Above were two bed- 
rooms; and Mury’s, rest assured, was on the westerly side of the 
house, looking up the stream, and fitted up with every possible 
convenience. 

Mary understood and appreciated the delicate management 
Charles exhibited in all this—indeed, she knew that she owed to 
him, to his enterprise and energy, guided by his love, the most of 
her present comfort ; and she poured out upon him that intensity 
of affection which ever fills woman’s heart to overflowing when 
she is truly loved. But she was not happy in her love.- The house 
was finished—the school collected—and there in the midst of 
nature’s glory Mary had nothing to desire for mind or body—yet 
with all, she was not happy. ‘The laugh of the children echoed 
merrily from the hills, and mingled with the sound of the waters, 
and to them their idolised instructress wore always a cheering and 
alluring smile, but an aching void was beneath. The secret was 
here. Her mother, a woman of strong prejudices, had imbibed a 
dislike for Charles, which not all his goodness to her in her lone 
widowhood had overcome. Whenever he visited Mary, she testi- 
fied by hints and innuendoes that he was disagreeable to her,—and 
she seemed to delight in tormenting her daughter by the open ex- 
pression of her feelings, and by asserting her strong disapproval of 
the connexion. This treatment was aggravated by her encourage- 
ment of Brady, who yet persevered in his suit in the face of Mary’s 
coldness. I have said that ‘doubted his love for her. Let me 
not be understood to mean that he was guided solely by selfish 
motives—far from it. He loved, perhaps, as well as he was capa- 
ble of loving, but by his very nature his attachments were tinc- 
tured with alloy. He knew Mary to be one of a thousand in 
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capacity—that she would make a capital dairy-woman, and help a 
husband to get rich. We will give him credit for some perception 
of her charms—but he was incapable of fervent love. 

So waned the summer hours; and autumn’s ruddy tinge per- 
vaded nature. Winter came—and that, too, with its storms and 
bleakness passed away. Mary still taught her little school—still 
bore the complainings and reproaches of her mother with unrepin- 





ing fortitude and submission. She was kind as ever to her parent, 
but, alas! she was compelled to meet her lover in stolen inter- 
views, and submit to receive in passive sufferance as least the visits | 
of her mother’s favourite, whom she now looked upon with grow- | 
ing dislike. | One day, in early spring, Brady represented to her | 
mother that a crisis must be attained—that he must learn decisively 

his standing with her, as his home demanded a mistress speedily. 

Mrs. Kennedy told him that Mary should marry him; and con- 

tent to woo the daughter through the mother, he left her,.much 

pleased with the result of the interview. 

It was a fair deduction that he was unworthy of Mary, that he 
had so little refinement of feeling as thus to disregard her own 
disinclination to him, and rely for success on the influence of her 
parent. I do not mean the refinement imparted by education, but 
that natural elevation of character, that infusion of the “ Zdeality ’’ 
of the Phrenologist, which tinctures the most uncultivated with 
softness. Poor Mary! She was full, too full of it for peace. It 
shed an influence over every connexion of her life. Itlenta 
charm to her love, and made it doubly dear; but at the same time 
it sanctified the command of a mother, and forbade infringement. 
But resolutely she reasoned with that mother when the stern un- 
qualified command had been given to wed Brady, or live an exile 
from her parent’s heart for ever ; and when reasoning proved abor- 
tive she pleaded earnestly, tearfully, on her very knees, to be 
spared, but her mother was inflexible. 

A curse had been threatened for disobedience—could she dis- 
oLey? Within a fortnight, one little fortnight, she must sur- 
render all her fondest anticipations, or lose a parent’s smile! 
Dreadful alternative! The mind not constituted like her own 
may sneer at her hesitation, and see full justification and content- 
ment in disobedience, but to her the name of parent was holy. 

Her school had been dismissed early, for a storm had been 
gathering for some days, and already the drops began to fall. Now, 
as she sat by her chamber window, pale as ashes, the clouds were 
pouring their treasures merrily down. She resolved to consult 
the minister—her well-tried friend—and Charles, her own Charles, 
at the thought of whom her bosom heaved, and her tears mingled 
with the rain-drops—and to make them the arbiters of her fate. 

It rained all night, hard and steadily. She had determined to 
trip up to tke minister’s before school-hours in the morning; but 
all the morning it was one continued pour, pour; and she could 
not leave the house. She had no pupils that day on account of 
the storm, and her loneliness and agitation were unrelieved by 
customary duty. She had promised to meet Charles in the even- 
ing beneath an aged oak, their sacred trysting-place, but it poured 
down so as to prevent her; and, oh! how much more saddening 
was this! All night—a sleepless night to her—it was plash, plash, 
plash, upon the saturated earth ; and the river’s roar—for two 
days and nights of rain had swelled it toa mimic torrent—sounded 
like the knell of desolation. She awoke and looked abroad, when 
daylight dawned upon her sleepless eyes. All nature seemed re- 
solved into wetness—and still, the third day, it was raining hard as 
ever. Again no pupils—again a dreary, dreary day, and no cessa- 
tion to the storm. But towards night it cleared away, the sun 
broke forth, the atmosphere became sultry as in midsummer, and 

the drops glistened like pearls upon the trees. The birds that had 
begun to assemble from their more southerly sojourn during the 
cold weather, sung gaily on the branches, and all was life and light 
again. The change in nature’s aspect infused a kindred influence 
into Mary’s bosom ; and she began to hope once more. But about 
midnight, after the strange sultriness had become oppressive, 
distant thunder rolled sluggishly on the ear, giving warning of a 





second change. Soon a rising breeze whispered through the trees, 


increasing every moment, until it blew a shrill whistle, asit careered 
round the corner of the house, and dashed the branches against 
each other, until they creaked and grated in the harsh collision. 
It died away for a moment, aud nature was hushed in unbroken 
and awful repose, as though—for it was growing blacker and 
blacker with the dense clouds—she was drawing a long breath to 
prepare for a terrible conflict. Then the sharp lightning flash, fol- 
lowed almost instantly by a crash of thunder, that made the very 
hills tremble to their foundations, started sleepers bewildered from 
their beds, with dazzled eyes ; and anon, all at once torrents 
poured down from the black sky, overpowering in the sound of 
their contact with earth, the very roar of the stream. There was 
but that one peal of thunder; but until nearly sunrise there was 
no pause in the rainfall. The sun, however, rose in majesty in 
an almost clear sky, and men felt that his beams would gladden 
them through the day. 

There had been three days and two nights of storm, and finally 
this last half-night’s torrent; and it was a strange forgetfulness in 
some of Mary’s patrons to send them to school that day, for a 
thought would suffice to convince, that when time had elapsed after 
all this flooding for the surcharged rills and rivulets to pour their 
contents into the larger streams, fearful freshets were to be feared. 
It was strange, too, that Charles did not dream that the pride of 
his heart might be in danger. Apathy seemed to have fallen like 
a mantle upon all; and there were four or five little girls went 
skipping down the hill to the bridge, a few minutes before the 
hour of assemblage in the school-room, to drop sticks into the 
water, as they had been accustomed, and scream with delight as 
they were borne along, dashing against the stones in their course. 
But now, when they reached the bridge, a thrill of awe stole 
through their hearts, and they stood motionless, and almost 
breathless, with the sticks in their hands that they had gathered 
higher up the bank, as they gazed on the unusual aspect of the 
stream. It poured over the dam in a fierce and muddy cataract, 
hissing and boiling, and being compressed into a narrower compass 
by the jutting rocks on which the bridge rested, it foamed between 
them, imparting in its giant impetus a tremble to both the bridge 
and its foundations. Now and then huge logs came dancing 
madly over the dam ; and striking on one end on the ledge beneath, 


leaped up into the air and plunged in again. One, of more elastic 


fibre than the rest, struck the bridge in its fall, while the girls 
were upon it, and shattered the railing ; and then their mingled 
fear and awe found utterance in screams, and they ran to the 
house, afraid to linger longer. Mary, herself unconcerned, took 
her station by the window in the school-room, and could not keep 
her eyes from the river, so terribly majestic was it in its flow. 
Finally she became interested in her duties, and half-an-hour 
passed ; and when again she looked out upon the water, it was 
verily within a few feet of the floor of the bridge—and its whole 
foaming surface covered with logs and timber brought from above. 
The mill appeared half immersed in a boiling gulf, and then, ina 
moment, while she was looking upon it, and terror was palsy- 
ing her heart, it tottered and wavered, and tearing away some 
of the main supports of the dam, as it was upheaved from 
its foundations, dam, mill and all were dashed against the 
bridge. Wedged in between the eternal rocks that formed its 
abutments, it partially closed the natural channel, and the fast-in- 
creasing waters swelled upwards—ay, poured over the bridge—and 
swelled and swelled—all in a very minute—until, forcing a way 
around, on the side by Mary’s house, which you know was ona 
table of land buta few feet above the level of the bridge, it came 
roaring on, and dividing a short distance above the house, a part 
tumbled into the ravine, while a part poured down the slight con- 
cavity between the house and the hill-side, the space being about 
fifteen feet wide. All this, as I say, was the work of a minute ; 
and when Mary found voice to scream ‘‘ Mother! mother!” 
these lone females and children were isolated there in the foaming 
waters, with none to counsel or to save ! 

They rushed to the door; but to have attempted to force that 
furious current had been madness! It seemed death to remain, 
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too—for soon the stream was at the very door-sill; and when 
Mary took in her arms the last of the paralyzed children to convey 
it up the stairs, every foot-fall splashed in the water that now 
covered the floor! They screamed for help from the upper win- 
dows. How the thunder of the torrent mocked and drowned 
their feeble voices! Then the hope of life being passed away, they 
kneeled and prayed to Almighty God to have mercy upon their 
souls ! 

By this time the stream had so risen as to half fill the lower 
story of the house, and conceal the bridge entirely, which, pro- 
tected from the logs by the blockade on its upper side, still main- 
tained its position. But this made the situation of the females and 
children the more dangerous; for timber, logs, and wrecks of 
buildings, sailed furiously by the house on either side, only pre- 
vented from bearing it to destruction, with its precious contents, 
by a tree that breasted their onsets and partially diverted their 
course. But now and then it failed to check some tumbling frag- 
ment, which thundered against the dwelling, shivering the glass of 
the windows, and making every timber shake in the concussion, 
but making the poor hearts within to shake and shiver more ! 

By-and-bye, one tardy villager after another appeared on the 
bank above ; and, though not a word they spoke could be heard by 
Mary and her mother in the fierce roaring, their frantic gestures 
too truly bespoke their horror, and cast a deeper gloom upon the 
sufferers. Then Charles appeared. He darted down to the edge 
of the water, then up again, casting his eyes around in wildness, 
unknowing what to do! What a sight for his eyes to behold! 
There knelt Mary by the window, pale as death, with clasped 
hands and dishevelled hair, looking upon him, and he helpless as 
an infant in the face of that mighty danger! Yet he shouted to 
her to hope still, in a voice whose trembling testified to his own 
despair, and not a sound of which reached her ears. Once or 
twice, in very madness, he would have sprung into the torrent, 
but was held forcibly back by the villagers. Brady came too, and 
his comparative calmness formed a strong contrast to the wild 
anxiety which Charles exhibited. He at once declared that nothing 
could save them; and shook his head at every place suggested by 
one and another. 

“It is vain—all vain,’ he cried again. ‘‘They cannot be 
saved !”’ 

“ Liar!’ cried Charles, with quivering lip and starting tears, 
‘* she must—she shall be saved! ’’ He rushed once more to the 
water’s brink, once more would have plunged in, and was again 
drawn back. Then wringing his hands in very agony as a huge log 
struck the house, and crashing through the side, inclined it fearfully, 
he burst into a frenzied laugh as he exclaimed—“ I have it! I 
have it! follow me! follow me!” 

The village was half a mile distant. To that he directed his rapid 
covrse, followed by his townsmen, the most regarding him now asa 
poor maniac ; but some, among whom were the scarcely less mad- 
dened parents of the exposed children, inspired with sudden hope. 
Charles paused, breathless, at the tall ‘‘ Liberty pole’’ on the green. 
“ Dig it down,” he cried, ‘‘ for Heaven’s sake, quick! quick! or 
they are lost !”’ 

What will not men’s energies accomplish in an emergency like 
this! They caught his fire of hope—they sprung to toil—the pole 
was rooted up in a few moments—horses were chained to it as 
speedily, and away they went with their burden on the full gallop, 
as though the very beasts knew that many precious lives were 
depending on their speed. Arrived at the bank, the pole was slid 
down, until Charles’s accurate perception of the proper distance 
arrested it; and then, lifted upon its end, it was directed to the 
house, and the females being motioned from the window, it was so 
truly aimed that it struck the sill! Oh, Heaven! what a shout 
arose, that overtopped the torrent’s ruar, and filled the ears of the 
endangered ones with gladness. Quicker than thought, Charles 
divested himself of a portion of his clothing, and hanging from 
the pele, ascended to the window by the aid of his hands and feet, 

above the boiling tumult below, fast as a practised sailor climbs 
the mast. 





** Come, Mary,”’ said he, ‘‘ not a moment is to be lost ! ”’ 

‘The children first !’’ she resolutely said. 

He knew her moral resolution. He revered her self-sacrifice in 
that awful hour, and yielded without a word of argument. 
Fastening a child to his back with shawls and handkerchiefs, he 
returned as he had come, and safely deposited his burden. Why 
need I multiply words? Thus did he restore all those five 
children safely to the arms of their parents, when not the parents 
themselves, or one other villager, dared to brave death as he did 
in his aid! But Mary and her mother were in danger still; yes, 
hideous danger, for the house was assailed now by stroke after 
stroke, and yielded more and more, and it was plain must soon be 
swept away. Charles was in the room again— 

‘* Now Mary! Now Mary!” 

‘*My mother before me!”’ 

He almost shrieked as he obeyed her, for his strength, nerved as 
it was by the excitement of the crisis, was almost gone. But the 
face of the girl wore the calmness and elevation of an angel; all 
the tumult of fear had vanished—the sting of death had passed 
already away, and he knew as before that she was not to be shaken. 
But before he left her, he strained her to his bosom, and kissed 
her lips, cheek, and forehead, and looked upon her in agony, as 
he said ‘‘ Farewell! ’’—for he felt, while the shattered house reeled 
at every frequent crash against it, that he should never see her 
more alive! Then he lashed Mrs. Kennedy to his back, and, as 
he had done with the children, descended with her. But it was 
slowly—painfully; and when he reached the shore, he laid 
motionless for a moment, breathing hard in his exhaustion, while 
the blood covered his lacerated hands and feet. But Mary was 
not yet saved !—his own Mary! He sprang to the pole again— 
he entered the chamber—he appeared with her at the window! 
The house tottered as though suspended on a point! They 
shouted to encourage him ; and he started on this last descent! 
Once—twice—three times, he hung without motion, in his abso- 
lute exhaustion! Yetagain he started! He approaches the 
shore! Their hands almost touch him! They have, indeed, 
grasped his feet !—and now, while house, pole, and all go thunder- 
ing down the abyss, the lovers are drawn to the safe, dry bank ! 

No pen ere this has chronicled his godlike feat. Was he not 
worthy of Mary’s hand, which Mrs. Kennedy now freely accorded 
to him? You may well imagine how he strides forward to wealth 
and honour—a man like that!—with such a wife to encourage 
him! 





THE SEAMAN. 

Tere is & melancholy pleasure in which those only can parti- 
cipate who have crossed the trackless ocean. The preparation for 
a sea-voyage calls for that exercise of the mind which produces 
steadiness and singleness of purpose, and that ardour which is 
always requisite to carry into effect every hazardous and uncertain 
enterprise. That sadness of feeling which naturally steals over 
the friends of the mariner, as the time draws near which is to 
separate them, perhaps for ever, is not permitted to operate upon 
him who is to brave the danger. The purpose once fixed, his 
heart becomes steeled against the numberless accidents which may 
cross his path, and he assumes a superiority over the weaker feel- 
ings of our nature; but it is a superiority as short-lived and 
as unstable as the evening gale. The time of parting comes at 
last upon him, like a hurried dream ; the last heart-felt pressure of 
hands ; the last and earnest wish for a successful voyage and a 
safe return; the last injunction, and the last promise; the last 
adieu, and the last long, lingering look—all once passed, and his 
superiority over the softer feelings of his nature is vanished. A 
sorrow, unfelt before, now settles upon his anxious brow; he 
recalls again and again the last words and the last looks of those 
whom he has left behind. 

There are but few incidents in our lives which call forth feelings 
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like these ; they have a tendency to soften, improve, and purify 
the heart: and what is man without that link of affection which 
binds him to the world, and makes him feel that there are those 
whose happiness is in his keeping; that he has a trust worth all 
the world beside, and which all should feel who reflect on the 
proper objects of life? Feelings like these are at variance with 
that cold and selfish indifference which marks the progress of 
thousands through life—thousands who have never experienced 
the sweet throbs of a heart full of tenderness and affection, but 
whose lives, untaught in the school of kindness and benevolence, 
are totally void of interest, and whose absence is unlamented. The 
very situation of the seaman is calculated, more than most others, 
by a thousand dangers that continually surround him by night 
and by day—in every storm, every rock, and every shoal, by 
which he is assailed, or near which he is doomed to pass—to teach 
him his constant dependence upon a Will superior to human will, 
and upon an Eye that can penetrate far beyond the human eye. But 
whilst he is swiftly wafted to some foreign land, a thousand hopes 
and fears respecting his own dear home are continually rushing 
upon his mind, and he is led to sympathise in anticipations for 
afflictions that may never come, and participate in joys that may 
never be realised. This state of trial, to which the feelings are 
constantly subject, will produce those virtues and that peculiar 
disinterestedness which is said, with truth, to be a distinguishing 
characteristic of the seaman. 

The benefit derived by nations, societies, and individuals, from 
his efforts, surpass all human calculation. Whether we go back 
to the earlier ages, and estimate the advantages of the discovery of 
entire continents, or consider (at this era of the world) the know- 
ledge, wealth, and power derived from commerce, we shall feel 
our obligation and our dependence upon each other for the growth 
of improvement, and for the happiness of this enlightened age. 
That interchange of good wishes between nations, as between indi- 
viduals, which is the peculiar trait of the wise and benevolent, is 
made more certain and more secure by the facility with which it is 
effected. The productions of every climate are brought within our 
reach; the manners, habits, and customs of every continent and 
every island are placed before our eyes ; the mechanic, the philo- 
sopher, and the statesman equally acknowledge the happy result of 
that interchange of ideas which so materially adds to the increase 
of knowledge. 

Whilst abroad, surrounded by fleets of other nations, his heart 
beats high, and he breathes with greater effort as he catches a 
glance at the flag of his own country ; and a native of that country, 
however far removed and insignificant, becomes at once a brother. 
Mingling in a throng where every face is new, and every sympathy 
closed against him, he finds his resources of enjoyment wholly 
within himself; it is then he feels the absence of his friends and 
the once delightful joys of home. But this intercourse with the 
world, however, enlarges his mind, gives a freer scope to his ima- 
gination, a more correct knowledge of human nature, and teaches 
a deference for the opinion of others—he learns how much man 
can suffer, and how much enjoy. 

As the land on which he recently trod, and apparently so large 
and so boundless, recedes from his sight, and his vision is bounded 
by the ocean and the sky, heis led to contemplate more frequently 
the wisdom and the power of that Being who created and sustains 
the thousands of worlds with which this universe is fitted up, as 
well as the insignificance and the uncertain destiny of man. Ifhe 
be permitted to escape the miseries of shipwreck, loss of health, 

and famine, and again reach the termination of his trials and pri- 
vations, how will his heart bound within him as he passes the 
threshold of his own dear home, where all crowd around to wel- 
come him with smiles of affection! How many anxious questions 
are upon every tongue—what afflictions, what changes, what lost, 
and what gained! and the events of a year pass before him in one 
short hour. His anxieties are allayed, and again happy in the 
bosom of his family, or surrounded by his friends, his past suffer. 


THE SKYLARK. 


“ Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 
Light be thy matin o’er moorland and lea ! 
Emblem of happiness ! 
Bless’d is thy dwelling-place ! 
O to abide in the desert with thee ! 


Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud ; 
Love gives its energy, love gave it birth. 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying ? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 


O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
O’er the red streamer that heralds the day ! 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherub, hie, hie thee away ! 


Then when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather-blooms, 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be! 
Emblem of happiness! 
Bless’d be thy dwelling-place ! 
O to abide in the desert with thee!” 
Ettrick Shepherd. 





OUR LITERARY LETTER-BOX. 





Our readers may perhaps recollect, that the first communication, on open- 
ing the Letter-Box, was one from Bath, signed “Peter Grievous.” We 
expected that it would have called forth some observation from other corre~ 
spondents; but no notice was taken of it, except a good-natured, but very 
prosing, communication, in which the writer wanted to preach ; talked about a 
Bank of Faith, resignation, &c. &c. in such a manner as to show that he com- 
pletely misapprehended our object in printing, and, we presume, Peter’s 
object in writing, the particular letter alluded to. We have now, however, 
received the following from Clonmell :— 


“ Clonmeli. 

“ Sir—As you have commended ‘ Peter Grievous’s’ candid and good- 
humoured exposition of his case to all your readers, in the hope that some of 
them would suggest some matter for your future consideration ; and as I have 
not seen his case attended to by any of your correspondents, allow me, an humble 
individual, to remark, that the profession of an artist, industriously followed, 
could not fail to better his condition, and might probably (with his present 
income, which is sufficient to ‘keep the wolves from the door, without shaking 
amuscle or stirring a limb’) enable him to become the ‘ perfect personification 
of a gentleman.’ 

“ With the abilities which shine through Peter’s description, and his time 
being at his own disposal, his ‘little smattering of the fine arts’ might, from 
six months’ application, enable him to produce good bold pencil-sketches front 
nature, which in their locality would sell quickly at a moderate price; and 
from the facility with which they can be executed, might be more profitable 
than expensive highly-finished drawings. In search of landscapes, his home- 
circuit would become agreeable* and even ‘ up the Rhine’ might not (in time) 
be an ‘unprofitable spec.’ 

« Tsubmit this in the hope that it may be of some assistance in opening a ; 
* brighter prospect’ for ‘ Peter,’ and remain your constant reader, 

se a HL R.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON SATURDAY JOURNALs 


“« Sin,—We have already enjoyed the advantages of ‘cheap postage,’ and 
it is evident that the increase of letters which have been sent through the post 
has been a great public accommodation ; ‘and so far as the revenue has oeen 
sustained, has produced no correspondent i ience or expense in the 
working of the plan—the same apparatus being employed as before. 








ings are as a tale told and for ever forgotten. 


“ A great principle having been thus employed to an important end, I wish 
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to know, Mr. Editor, whether the same might not be employed in obtaining 
cheap travelling—the importance of which, in a country like this, needs no 
comment. The great fact insisted on, when cheap postage was first recom- 
mended, was, that the expense of conveying a letter was inappreciable for long 
or short distances; and that, by a great reduction in the charge of conveyance, 
such an increase of letters might take place as would in time leave the revenue 
but little injured. 

“ The charge made for the conveyance of passengers by railroad in the first- 
class carriages is usually about 3d. per mile—a rate pretty uniform with that 
charged for outside coach-passengers on turnpike-roads; but the railroads 
carry goods at about canal price; the coaches on turnpike-roads never under 
about Id. per Ib. for 100 miles, which is not much less than the charge for 
P gers, if reck i by weight—and as the power of horses is limited, and 
the use of that power expensive, this charge does not appear excessive, nor do 
Iimagine it could much be reduced. By the railway, a passenger and his 
luggage, which together may average about 2 cwt., is charged for 100 miles 
about 25s., while 2 cwt. of goods are carried for about from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d., 
according to the competition existing by canal; and such goods are conveyed 
at a speed nearly equal to that of passengers. I wish to know whether these 
railway charges bear a just proportion to the actual cost of conveyance, and 
whether five or seven times as many passengers might be conveyed for nearly 
the same expense as the present number, if the carriages were constructed with 
reference to it? Euch carriage holding six persons weighs about four tons— 
thus carrying only about 12 cwt. Could not carriages be constructed which 
would bear a large additional number of passengers and their luggage, without 
requiring much additional strength ?—If so, the expense of engine power would 
be but little increased, and the fares might be greatly reduced. 

“ It may be objected, that the proprietors of railways would not risk such a 
reduction of the fares, at an uncertainty of correspondent traffic. Admitting 
this would be a valid objection, might not the income be secured by selling 
tickets for the year (whether transferable or not, I will not determine) at so 
much for a given number, thus giving individuals the option of travelling on 
the line several times for the same sum ? By some such plan (I do not enter 
into details, satisfied they would present no real difficulty), I think, the pro- 
prietors of railways might be secured from loss, and even materially increase 
their dividends, to the great advantage of the public and themselves. 

“Tam desirous of knowing if the principle of cheap postage could be so 
applied ; for, if the actual expense of conveying a passenger be very small, 
why not (if a certain amount of traffic can be secured) allow the public to have 
more trips for the same money? Let another Rowland Hill start to establish 
cheap railway fares.’ 

“ Birmingham.” “ jJ.R.” 





A Giascow Reapger.—Tobacco-smoking, like dram-drinking, is, on the 
whole, a mere idle and nasty habit, and, as generally practised, is too often 
associated with low and dissipated tastes. This opinion is given with refer- 
ence to the strong and often filthy stuff used as tobacco in this country. But 
smoking, like bathing, is an Eastern luxury, of which John Bull, with his beer- 
guzzling and cloudy tendencies, has but a dim idea. To persons whose minds 
are much exposed to excitement, nothing can be more soothing and grateful 
than to inhale a mild and fragrant tobacco—it is a tranquillising sedative, and, 
to sedentary persons especially, frequently gently stimulates a languid stomach, 
and aids in quieting nervous irritation. But the tobacco used generally in 
Britain is a two-edged sword, acting as a stupifying narcotic, and creating un- 
natural excitement, by irritating the h and provoking thirst. The 
temperance and abstinence societies should direct their efforts as much against 
Rritish tobacco as against British gin or whiskey. 





Y. Z., Puymouta (the signature, we presume, of a lady) asks about the 
words ‘‘mama”’ and “ papa,” whether they are ‘‘ merely fashionable terms, 
or have any reference in their origin to father and mother ?"’ By looking into 
a dictionary—say Richardson’s—under the head “ mama,” she will find :— 
“ Without doubt, the word is formed by Nature herself, since all infants of all 
nations begin to speak with this word, as the most easy of pronunciation; 
being in fact formed solely by the compression of the lips.” A similar observ- 
ation may be made on “ papa,” and as both terms, slightly modified, are nearly 
universal, we may consider their origin to be acommon one. Under “ Papa,” 
Richardson gives us, Greek, Tlawwas; French, Pape (Pope); Italian, Spa- 
nish, and Latin, Papa ; Persian, Ba-ba; Arabic, Baaba, &c. Our corre- 
spondent may easily see the origin of li gy, the term for the 
division and description of the noblest animals, including man; and of the 
Papacy, the Papal States, &c. “Father” and ‘“ mother,” like “mama” and 
“papa,” ace words widely diffused, as Persian Pader, Italian Padre, French 
Pére, Dutch Vader, German Vater, Latin Mater (maternal), Italian Madre, 
German Mutter, &c. 








G. L. H., ‘eee. asks about a good Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage ; and as we are quoting from one, we will recommend it to him. “A 
New Dictionary of the English Language, by Charles Richardson. London: 
Pickering.” It is admirable, and will give our correspondent all he wants. 


** Sin,—I am anxious to avail myself of your ‘ Letter-Box,’ on a subject 
which, I trust, you will not deem frivolous or unimportant. To be as econo- 
mical as possible of time and space, I will comprise it in the few following 
queries :— 

«1, What, out of the many and various plans that have been propounded 
for facilitating composition and improving style, do you consider the most prac- 
ticable, and the best adapted to the case of an individual whose style is ram- 
bling and verbose, and yet whose time is so much occupied with pressing and 
professional avocations as to render a severe and regular discipline in composi- 
tion almost impracticable ? 

“2. Or, which of our writers, ancient or modern, do you think the safest 
model in style and systematic arrangement ? 

“T am afraid you will consider the above queries as vague, crude, or common- 
place ; but I assure you they are submitted to you in all honest sincerity, by 
one who, being in a situation of professional responsibility, is anxious to 
remedy, as soon as possible, the defici of which he is deeply conscious. 

** Doncaster.” “ ADOLESCENS.”” 





We hardly know how to answer this correspondent. We know a very 
worthy and a very clever man, who has again and again appeared before the 
public as an author, and has again and again met with failures which would 
have damped the courage of less ardent minds, whose fault—and probably 
cause of failure—is the one hinted at by Adolescens. A mind of very consider- 
able knowledge (though not of originality) and an ardent enthusiasm are 
buried under a ‘‘ rambling and verbose” style, and rendered literally useless. 
Yet no advice can cure this man, who is otherwise a very amiable person. 

There can be no doubt that style is generally a characteristic of mind, and 
that, therefore, when a person writes in a ‘‘ rambling and verbose’’ manner, 
the fountain and the stream must bave something in common. We will throw 
“ word-mongers” out of the question—those wise rhetoricians whose thoughts 
are so much exhausted on their manner that they have none to spare for their 
matter—and consider the case of a really intelligent person who wishes to put 
matter into his sentences. Let him, if he wishes to cure the defect of a 
“ rambling and verbose ” style, first, thoroughly understand what he is going to 
write about ; secondly, aim at saying all he has got to say in a clear, unaffected, 
and direct manner ; and, thirdly, try to occupy as small a space as possible. 
A writer whose mind is full of all sorts of floating ideas, and who, in his anxiety 
to exhaust his theme, drags in all sorts of allusions, references, quotations, 
metaphors, similes, &c. must, almost of necessity, be “rambling and verbose,"’ 
because he overlays his matter with words. If he had to defend himself from 
some serious accusation, and were only allowed a given space within which to 
make his defence, it is very probable that his rambling verbosity would vanish, 
and that he would make his statement with a lucidity and directness which 
would perhaps astonish himself. 

Our correspondent coubtless knows that Dr. Johnson recommends those who 
wish to write the English language, to give their days and nights to the volumes 
of Addison. Dr. Johnson’s authority is higher than we pigmies of the present 
day are sometimes disposed to admit; and Addison stands foremost amongst 
our English classics. But, with all deference, we should say—study no model 
whatever, for it may make the writer a poor mannerist ; read, for the purpose 
of filling the mind with knowledge, and the imagination with images; and when 
you write, avoid imitation as far as possible, eschew all attempts at spinning 
fine phrases, and resist all tendency to affectation and circumlocution. Then, 
if what is written has not at least the merit of being clear, distinct, and direct 
and marked by a certain individuality, the writer may rest assured that word- 
jingling will as little make an author, as rolling pebbles in one’s mouth will 
make an orator. 








All Letters i ded to be ans d in the Lirerary Letrer-Box are to be 
addressed to “Tue Eprron of the Lonpon SatTurpay JourNaL,” and 
delivered Fre, at 113, Fleet-street. 
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